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Foreword 

The present senes of Critical Commentaries is offered in the 
belief that, faced with a work of exceptional density of texture 
or complication of structure, the reader may be helped in his 
appreciation by a ‘conducted tour or point-by-point critical 
exposition These commentanes are intended as a supplement 
to the material normally supplied in a scholarly edition and 
not, of course, as a substitute for it. A ‘further-reading list’ 
will normally be provided, together with selected questions 
for discussion. 
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A Note on Quotations 

I HAVE quoted throughout from Helen Darbishire’s edition of 
1952, since many of my readers will be using other editions, I 
have given line-references or stanza-numbers for all quotations. 
Anyone who is in difficulties with my quotations can quickly 
look them up m a modernised edition. 

A. R. 



On the Morning of Christas Nativity 


INTRODUCTION 

In mid-Deceniber of 1629, Milton received a letter from an old 
school-companion, Charles Diodati, who shared his scholarly 
interests and his enthusiasm for poetry. Diodati, who was stay- 
ing with friends, said that he was being fed so well that he was 
unable to write good verses. Milton wrote a half-amused, half- 
serious reply, saying that eating and drinking were very good 
for certain kinds of poetry, though not for the highest. He who 
would wnte epic poetry must dnnk only water and eat only 
herbs. He ended his letter by telling Diodati about a poem he 
was writing just then; 

But if you shall desire to know what I am doing ... I am hymning 
the king of heavenly lineage, prince of peace, and the happy days 
promised by the sacred books, the wailing of the Chnst child and 
the stabhng under a poor roof of Him who rules, together with his 
Father, the realms on high, and the starry heavens and the hosts that 
sang m the upper air and the gods suddenly shattered in their own 
shrmes. This is my gift to the birthday of Chnst, the first rays of its 
dawn brought the theme to me. 

We learn from this that the ‘Nativity Ode’ was begun early on 
the Christmas mormng of 1629. The point is made agam in the 
third mttoductory stanta: 

Say Heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vem 
Afford a present to the Infiint God.^ 

Hast thou no vers, no h3rmn, or solemn strein, 

To welcora him to this his new abode. 

Now while the Heav’n by the Suns team untrod. 

Hath took no pnnt of the approachmg light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch m squadrons bright? 
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Wepin take these references to the tune of day quite hterally if 
Milton’s habits in later life are any guide; according to John 
Aubrey, he used to get up at four o’clock in the mommg. 
However, Milton is not merely leaving tips for future bio- 
graphers: the reference to the earhness of the hour in the third 
stanza has a poetic, imaginative pomt. 

Although he was to write many more important poems, it 
seems likely that Milton himself thought of the ‘Nativity Ode’ 
as having a special place in his work He was twenty-one when 
he wrote it, an age when one takes decisions, makes resolutions, 
and assumes responsibilities. We can take the ‘Nativity Ode’ 
as marking Milton’s coming-of-age as a poet It was not merely 
that by this time he had enough techmcal skill to feel very 
confident of his powers, he had deaded what kind of poet he 
wanted to be. The letter to Diodati is one piece of evidence, 
among many others we have, that Milton was thinking 
seriously about his poetic vocation, that he was considenng 
what kmd of verse he should write and what kind of life he 
must lead m order to fulfil his ambitions. When he came ta 
prmt his first book of poems, in 1645, he gave the ‘Nativity 
Ode’ pnde of place at the beginmng of the volume, putting it 
before poems he had actually wntten earlier. Milton’s con- 
temporary Henry Vaughan, who pubhshed a volume of 
religious verse five years later, placed first in his collection a 
poem called ‘Regeneration’, which seems to be about his own 
‘conversion’, or as we should say nowadays the deepemng of 
his rehgious experience. It has been argued that the ‘Nauvity 
Ode’ marks a similar conversion-expenence of Milton’s, that 
the harmony of the spheres which plays so important a part in 
the poem’s imagery represents the poet’s own new-found sense 
of harmony in his rehgious dedication I do not think the 
‘Nattvity Ode’ offers a very firm foothold for such biographical 
exploration. I should agree however diat its assured technique 
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and intellectual elaborateness mark the appearance of a mature 
poet. 


FORM 

Although Milton did not use the word in his tide, we usually 
call this poem an ode, pardy perhaps following the poet’s 
reference to ‘humble ode’ m the fourth introductory stanza, 
partly because it answers to the descnption of ‘a nmed lync, 
. . . dignified or exalted in subject, feeling, and style’, which is 
how the OED defines the word ‘ode’. The poem is certainly 
dignified and exalted, it bears the same sort of relation to the 
femiliar Chnstmas carols as a great cathedral does to a humble 
pansh church: both are designed for the worship and praise of 
God, but one is more elaborate, and demands much more from 
Its maker, than the other. Because in explanation of the 
‘Nativity Ode’ it is easier (and seems more necessary) to talk 
about Its images and its ‘meaning’, it is easy to overlook the 
poem’s sound, and to give the impression that it is a deep 
philosophical pamphlet disguised by rhyme and rhythm. This 
IS not so. Difficult as it may be to explain, the sound of the 
poem IS at once the easiest to appreaate and one of the most 
important things about it. In an ordinary hymn, the words and 
the rhythms are simple so that they can be understood at once, 
so simple that they would seem banal if we were to say them 
rather than sing them. Milton’s language is much more com- 
plex, and so are his rhj^thms and his rhjnnes, than those of an 
ordinary hymn, we might say indeed that where an ordinary 
hymn-wnter wntes words to which music is to be added, 
Milton writes his music mto the words themselves. 

The four introductory stanzas have each seven Imes, 
rhyming ahahhcc. The first six lines have ten syllables each, 
the seventh has twelve, and is called an alexandrine. Milton 
retams the alexandrme m the Hymn proper, though otherwise 
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the ^stanza-form there is a more subtle and dilEcult one than in 
the introduction. The rhyme scheme is aahcchdd, if we express 
the number of syllables as well as the rhymes we have a 6 , aS, 
iio, cS, c&, hio, dS, dz2. Each stanza then mdudes four 
rhyming elements and four different line-lengths; and, ina- 
dentally, this particular stanza-form seems to have been in- 
vented by Milton. 

One thing he must have had m mind when writing it was to 
test and demonstrate his skill, to choose so complex a stanza- 
form and then to keep on without flagging through twenty- 
seven stanzas was a great feat for so young a poet. The pub- 
lisher of the 1645 edition, Humphrey Moseley, claimed that 
Milton’s poems were ‘as true a Bhth, as the Muses have brought 
forth since our famous Spenser wrote’, and Milton himself said 
that Spenser was his ‘onginall’ or poetic ancestor. One can 
detect the influence of Spenser m the final alexandnne (Spenser’s 
stanza-form in The Faene Queene was fiimous for its last-hne 
alexandnne), and also m the general mellifluousness of the 
verse and the felicitous chiming of the rhymes. Behind Spenser 
there lies the influence of Italian poets, whom Spenser had 
imitated in order to soften the natural harshness of English. 
The result in the case of the ‘Nativity Ode’ is a poem which is 
delightful to read aloud, but which is even more deli^tful to 
the ‘mward ear’ because the average human voice cannot do 
justice to the subtlety of its sounds. The thirteenth stanza 
provides a simple but dffecttve illustration of the kind of effects 
Milton IS able to produce m this stanza-form: 

Ring out ye Crystall sphears. 

Once bl«s our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) 

And let your silver chime 
Move m melodious time; 

And let the Base of Heav’ns deep Organ blow. 
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And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to th’Angelike symphony. 

Notice here, in the first five lines, how effectively the rhymes 
and rhythms suggest a musical harmony, the line which is ‘out 
of place’ is the third, which has a different number of syllables 
and does not rhyme with any of the others, and this seems 
right, because it is a parenthesis and it expresses a doubt. Notice 
too how effectively the ten-syllabled sixth line is used to express 
the grandeur of organ-music, and how the amplitude of the 
final alexandrine suggests the Tull consort’ of the sphere- 
music with the symphony of the angels, and how the rhyme 
‘harmony-symphony’ suggests the harmony between the 
music of the spheres and thaf of the angels. (See Tillyard’s 
edition pp 24-5 for a useful general account of the stanza ) 
Obviously this is not a stanza-form which will suit rapid 
narration or intellectual discussion The poet may want to 
express a particular attitude towards the Incarnation, but given 
this stanza-form he will employ musical or pictorial effects, 
m a series of set-pieces, illustration rather than argument must 
be his method (See Blake’s illustrations, referred to in the 
book-list at the end of this volume.) The leisurely amplification 
of his theme, as in the enumeration of the pagan gods, may be 
put down as one of Milton’s debts to Spenser but seems in fact 
to have suited his own temperament, much of Paradise Lost 
consists of amplification of Biblical material. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

I have said that the stanza-form is apparently onginal to 
Milton but that one can detect the influence of Spenser, and 
through him of Italian poetry. In its other features too, the 
poem is at once highly original and deeply indebted to an 
intellectual tradition. Already at the age of twenty-one Milton 
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was a very learned man, and the ‘Nativity Ode’ is a learned 
poem Fittingly so, I think, its suh)ect is, from a Chnstian’s 
viewpoint, the central event in human history, and therefore 
most fittingly dealt with by one who had a profound knowledge 
of that history "While we should approach Milton’s poetry 
with due humility, there is no reason to be afraid of his learning. 
I disagree completely with those scholars who claim that we 
cannot understand or appreciate Milton unless we are nearly as 
learned as he was. The only essenml qualificanon is that we 
should be capable of enjoying good verse, and happily that is a 
qualification most of us have naturally. 

The first stanza of the introduction introduces the theme, in 
a deceptively simple way: ‘Thisas the Month, and this the happy 
mom.’ These first seven lines announce the whole subject of 
the poem, just as m Paradise Lost Milton announces the whole 
subject before he wntes the first verb. Man is forfeited to death, 
through the sin of Adam, and Christ, as foretold by the Hebrew 
Prophets, the ‘holy sages,’ is to enter into humanity and redeem 
mankind into a ‘perpetual peace’. No one I think is confiise,d 
by the apparent conflict of tenses this is the month, wherein 
Chnst did bring our redemption. We all accept this as normal, 
because of the universal custom of keeping anniversaries: this 
IS my birthday, the day when I was bom. But of course when we 
begin to think about anniversanes, and the apparent confusion 
of time to which they give rise, all kinds of questions are raised 
m our minds about the relationship between past, present and 
future. We keep our own birthdays because they have a 
personal significance, of interest to at least one person so long 
as we are alive. Christians celebrate Christ’s birthday because 
it has an eternal significance: m a double sense. It represents the 
descent of eternity into time, and it guarantees etermty to the 
souls of behevers. One of the functtons of the Church’s year, 
with Its Advent, Chr^tmas, Easter, Ascension Day, and 
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Whitsuntide, is to give an unceasing representation of the 
earthly hfe of Christ, so as to make Chnstians as it were con- 
temporanes of Christ. Without elaborating on it here, I would 
hke to recommend the reader to examine Milton’s use of time 
throughout the ‘Nativity Ode’, to demonstrate the ever- 
present significance of the Incarnation. There are no past 
tenses in the third stanza, we notice, the time is the present, 
now, very early on Christmas morning In the fourth staim 
we reahse that it is the Chnstmas morning: 

See how from far upon the Eastern rode 
The Star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet 

The imperative verb ‘See’ cancels out the Chnsuan centuries 
and transports us, Milton’s readers, back to the first Chnstmas 
morning, the last mght of the pagan era. 

The ‘Nativity Ode’ is built upon a number of ideas and 
traditions which are not famihar nowadays. 


THE ‘guilt’ of NATUKE 

The first of these ideas concerns the ‘gmlt’ of Nature (stanza 
ii). Modem saence has accustomed us to think of Nature as 
being morally quite neutral. Yet a humane person might still 
deplore many thmgs that occur in Nature without reference to 
man, such as ammals preying on one another for food, or the 
fact that ammals, hke ourselves, are subject to painful diseases 
Lookmg at Nature with reference to man, we regret earth- 
quakes, flood, drought, dangerous storms. The traditional 
theological explanation of the vanous occurrences m Nature 
that are felt to be evil is that Nature pamapated in the Fall, 
when Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden frmt Milton ex- 
presses this in Paradtse Lost. Nature ‘groans’ when Adam 
decides to follow Eve m eating the firuit (ix, looi); and Milton 

AS 
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devotes a long section of bk. x (651-714) to the effect of the 
Falfupon Nature. 

T.tnkpd -with the idea of Nature’s involvement in the Fall is 
the hope of Nature’s partiapation in the Redemption; a 
number of people in Milton’s time thought that on the Day of 
Judgement a redeemed Nature would pass mto God’s presence 
along with redeemed humamty: a Nature freed from all cruelties 
and deformities. More important for our understanding of the 
‘Nativity Ode’ is the assoaated problem of the relation between 
fellen Nature and fallen human beings. Throughout the Old 
Testament we hear much of idolatry — indeed the Jews 
thought of themselves as God’s chosen instrument in eradi- 
cating idol-worship. These fSlse gods, or idols, usually 
represented some aspect of the power of Nature; very often 
some aspect of ‘fallen’ Nature, so that idolatrous religions 
frequently involved cruelty. Moloch, for example, demanded 
the sacrifice of children, who were burned to death. The second 
part of the ‘Nativity Ode’ concerns the fleemg of the ptgan 
gods, or idols, from Christ. Within the scheme of the poem; 
great importance is attached to the action of Chnst in over- 
fhrowing idol-worship — that is, m redeeming man from his 
subjection to Nature. This fits in with Milton’s Puritan 
reli^ous beliefs; he considered that there was a real danger of 
idolatry gainmg power in his own time, and considered Roman 
Cathohasm, with its images of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints, to be infected with idolatry. His identification of the 
images of the Roman worship with the ancient pagan idols is 
understandable enough. We need only to recall the worship 
paid to representations of the pagan deities m Old Testament 
limes, and how the Jews, m guardii^ themselves from idolatry, 
enacted the law ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image . . . Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship 
them.’ 
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THE PEACE OF AUGUSTUS 

In stanzas iii-v is expressed the idea that there was peace on 
earth when Christ was bom: 

No War, or Battails sound 
Was heard the World around 

The idea of peace is centrally important to the poem, and is 
subtly earned forward in the account of the harmony of the 
angels and of the celestial spheres in stanzas ix-xiv. I shall deal 
with the harmony of the spheres shortly, here it is sufficient to 
note that stanzas ix-xrv do not mark a break in the poem’s 
meamng, but rather a development of the idea of peace which 
IS treated m its political aspect in stanzas ni-v. 

Chnst was bom m the reign of the first Augustus, at a time 
when Palestine was part of the Roman Empire. It is true that 
the reign of Augustus marked a penod of comparative peace 
throughout the world known to the Romans The idea that 
this penod of peace was especially ordained by God for the 
reception of Chnst into the world became common after the 
fifth century A D. It was thought of as fulfilling the sapngs of 
the Hebrew prophets concemmg the Messiah. Milton would 
have known suffiaent history to be aware of the peace of 
Augustus, and he could have found its application to the 
Nativity of Chnst in many well-known authors, including St 
Augustine, St Thomas Aquinas, and Dante. In the latter he 
could have found a juxtaposition of the idea of peace on earth 
with that of the harmony of the heavens sunilar to that he makes 
in the Ode. In the sixth book of the Paradiso Dante wntes that 
the heavens ordained the reign of Caesar for Chnst’s birth so 
that the heavenly harmony would be imitated on earth, in the 
Convivio (bk. rv, ch. 5) he introduces the same idea at greater 
length, and incidentally makes a more expliat reference to the 
harmony of the planets at Chnst’s birtL 
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In the course of developing the idea of the Augustan peace 
Milton connects with it the fable of the halcyon, m the line 
‘While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave ’ (v). 
According to ancient fable, the halcyon ‘bred about the time of 
the winter solstice m a nest floating on the sea, and that it 
charmed the wind and waves so that the sea was specially calm 
durmg the penod’ (oed). If we read stanza v carefully, we see 
that Milton adapts this fable to make it fit his own theme. 

The halcyon, which bred ‘about the time of the winter 
solstice’ fits m with the ‘astronomical’ theme of the poem, 
announced m the first hne ‘It was the Wmter wilde’. The 
wmter solstice is one of the two times in the year when the Sun 
reaches its farthest point from the Equator and appears to stand 
still there before its return: as Milton wntes m the seventh 
stanza, ‘The Sun himself withheld his wonted speed.’ Our 
measurement of time is very much bound up with astronomy, 
and Milton is concerned m the poem with the idea of Chnst’s 
birth as marking a tummg-pomt m time (F or example, a new 
era is strongly implied in his treatment of the flight of the pagan- 
gods at Chnst’s coming ) 


PAGANISM 

Everyone has a good idea of why we number otu: years firom 
the date of Chnst’s birth. Also important for Milton’s imagery 
m the poem is the reason why we cdiebrate Chnstmas at the 
tune of year we do. We do not know exactly when Christ was 
bom, and the date diosen to celebrate his birth was dictated by 
astronomy rather than by history. The Roman God Mithra, 
the ‘Unconquered Sun’, had a festival at the winter solstice 
(25 December in the Roman calendar) because the sun grows in 
power from that date. For two centunes after the birth of 
Chnst Mithraism was a popular rehgion m the Roman Empire, 
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and It was not until Mithraism had declined in importance jhat 
25 December was fixed as the date of Chnstmas. Certain of the 
early Chnstians disagreed with this date, and accused those in 
favour of it of sun-worship. The defence was that Chnst was 
‘the true Sun’, ‘our new Sun’. Chnst was already connected 
with the sun m a sense by the three-hour darkness at the 
crucifixion recorded m Matthew xxvii, 45, but there is little 
New Testament warrant for the symbohc equation of Chnst 
with the sun which was later so popular. Possibly this sym- 
bolism became used to attract pagans, most of whom 
worshipped the sun under some name or other 

Some of these false sun-gods feature in the second part of 
Milton’s poem, for example, Xpollo, Baalim, Moloch, Ashta- 
roth. I have noticed that the idea of the harmony of the spheres 
is a development in the poem from the earlier-expressed idea 
of pohtical peace. A similar continuity of ideas is seen when 
we recogmse the role of the pagan deities as sun-gods: Chnst, 
the ‘greater sun’ of stanza vii, expels the various gods who 
represent worship of the natural sun, that is, worship of un- 
redeemed Nature. The contrast between Nature and the super- 
natural Chnst, who came to redeem Nature, is important in the 
poem, and Milton makes unobtmsive but significant use of the 
fact that Chnstmas fells at the time devoted by pagans to 
worship of the sun. Inadentally, we may see the ‘Nativity 
Ode’ as a meditation by the Puntan Milton on a Chnsuan 
festival about which his fellow-Puntans had deep reservations. 
They argued that it was a heathen festival (quite apart from 
Mithraism, 25 December was a religious festival in Bntam long 
before the mtroducnon of Chnstiamty); and m 1644 they 
passed an Act of Parliament forbidding any merriment or 
rehgious services on that day. 

Of course Milton wrote his poem m 1629, but it is significant 
that he did not omit it from the volume he pubhshed m 1645, 
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but^rather gave it pnde of place. The message of the poem 
might be: ‘True, Chnstmas hxxs a relation to pagan ntes. Chnst 
superseded pagamsm, and at Chnstmas we celebrate the fact. 
That is very different from reverting to pagamsm.’ Or, ‘What 
we Puntans hate most is idolatry, at Chnstmas what we cele- 
brate is the overthrow of idolatry.’ 

P^amsm is essenttally the worship of the natural order; the 
Incarnation, the mtroducnon of a ‘greater sun’, represents the 
victory of a super-natural order. This is the major theme of the 
poem. One of its expressions occurs m the sixth stanza, when 
Milton represents the stars as standing still m the heavens, 
refusing to disappear in spite of the mommg hght, until Chnst 
himself bade them go. This beauttfully expresses the moment 
of the mtersection of tune (represented by the moving stars) 
with eternity; it prefigures the eventual enfoldmg of time within 
eternity. In representing the stars as standing ‘fixt m stedfast 
gaze’, Milton is following a traditional idea, which is well 
ecpressed m the following quotation, taken from a book which 
he might easily have read: 

The stars that strayed m the midst of heaven, desired to stay, to 
see that great, and new marvel Those stars, that were passed, 
desired to turn back again: and those, that were behind, desired to 
hasten their journey, to be present at this happy and fortunate hour. 
All thmgs created, yea Nature itself stood astomshed and amazed . . 

CELESTIAL HARMONY 

The idea of celestial harmony is most obviously important 
in stanza xni, where it follows naturally after the stanzas 
deahng with the angehc choir. The ‘music of the spheres’ was 
an idea that greatly attracted Milton; it has a place m ‘At a 
Solemn Musick’ and Comus as well as in the ‘Nativity Ode’. 

^ Alfonso de Villegas, Flos Sanctorum, the Lives of Samts, trans W, and 
E. Kinsman, p 102;. I have quoted from the 3rd edition, 1630. The first 
edition of this translation was puhhshed m 1624. 
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In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the motion of^the 
heavenly bodies was accounted for by supposing a senes of 
concentnc hollow spheres mto which they were fixed. The 
earth was the fixed centre of this system; then, moving out- 
wards from the earth, there are the spheres of the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, 
and the Pnmum Mobile from which the whole system denved 
Its movements’ mne spheres m all The idea that the revolution 
of the spheres produced a celestial music goes back to Pytha- 
goras: It was thought that the harmony of the spheres depended 
partly upon the distances between them, and partly upon their 
relative velocities of rotation Milton seems to have thought 
that, although mankmd m general had been unable to hear the 
sphere-music since the Fall, it might be possible for a man of 
exceptional punty to regain the abihty to hear it, and perhaps 
write mspired religious poetry m consequence. Even the phrase 
‘the Base of Heav’ns deep organ’ (line 130) is based on a 
tradition, m which the planetary system was called the organ 
of God — though there was disagreement whether the ‘base’ 
was the furthest sphere, or that of the moon. The idea of a 
harmony between the singmg of the angels and the music of the 
spheres (stanza xiii) may have been suggested by Dante, in the 
thirtieth book of the Purgatono', but Milton could easily have 
denved it from some other source, or mdeed mvented it him- 
self, following the traditional notion that there are nine orders 
or hierarchies of angels, thus correspondmg with the nine 
celestial spheres. 


STARS AND ANGELS 

There seems to be a certam fusion of angels with stars in the 
third introductory stanza: ‘And all the spangled host keep 
watch m squadrons bnght.’ Here the primary reference is to 
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the stars, but their personification suggests the idea of guardian 
angels. There is some warrant for equating the stars with the 
angels in both the Old and the New Testament, and the Greeks 
imagined the stars as animate beings. Milton again suggests the 
fusion m the twelfth stanza when he describes the music as 
being such as 

Before was never made 

But when of old the sons of morning sung. 

While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

' And the well-balanc’t world on hinges hung. 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltnng waves- their oozy diannel keep. 

There is an obvious reference here to Job xxxviu, 7; a passage 
referrmg to the creation of the earth ‘when the mommg stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy’. It is generally 
thought that ‘morning stars’ and ‘sons of God’ are identical, 
that IS, both phrases refer to the stars and the angels. This 
reference thus forms a link between the thirteenth, in which the 
sphere-music is most obviously meant, and the preceding 
stanzas, in which the soi^ of the angels is foremost. As well as 
the passage from Job, Milton may have had in mmd, when 
wntmg the twelfth stanza, a passage from Dante’s Convivio 
(bk rv, ch 5) which I have already referred to in connection 
with the peace of Augustus. After wntmg of the Ai^stan 
peace which reigned at Chnst’s birth, Dante adds that smce the 
heavens began to revolve (1 e. since the Creation) they had 
never been m a better disposition than when Christ descended 
to earth, who made them and governs them; and, he adds, 
mathematicians are able to prove this by their arts. In the terms 
of the poem, this would mean that the music of the spheres had 
never been so beautiful m all history since the Fall; it was like 
a new creation. 



On the Mommg of Christas Nativity 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE PAGAN DEITIES 

The section of the poem which deals with the flight of the 
p^n deities ultimately depends upon a number of anecdotes 
of anaent history, which had become fused m the Chnstian 
tradition and referred to the time of Chnst’s birth, though m 
the onginal telling there was often no mention of Chnst and 
the ongmal anecdotes referred to times well before and well 
after the birth of Christ. 

A. S. Cook comments on stanza xix by referrmg to a tradition 
that ‘atthebirthof Chnst,apnestof Apollo, who was sacnficing 
near Delphi, suddenly stopped, and declared that the son of a 
god was at that moment bom "ft^hose power would equal that of 
Apollo’. The pnest went on, however, to say that Apollo 
would ultimately tnumph over the new-bom divinity. These 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when the rock was split 
by a clap of thunder, and the pnest himself slam by lightmng. 
The stanza is beautifully illustrated by Wilham Blake, who 
shows the spint of Apollo leapmg from the statue and divmg 
mto the sea with a movement that is the perfect visual rendermg 
of a ‘hollow shriek^. 

There are similar traditions about the oracles being struck 
dumb (xix); about the statue of Apollo sweating or weeping 
(xxi); about the mflint Chnst’s expulsion of the Mse gods of 
Egypt (xxiii-xxv). The historians Josephus and Taatus both 
relate how one day the doors of the inner shnne of the temple 
were thrown open, and ‘a voice of more than mortal tone was 
heard to cry that the gods were departing. At the same mstant 
there was a mighty stir, as of departure’. 

There is warrant m the Bible, of course, for stressing the 
action of Christ m overcoming demons and felse gods. Isaiah, 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah, all of whom were mterpreted as refemng 
to the coming of Christ, prophesied the downfall of the gods 
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of Egypt. Later Christian ■writers felt justified m referring the 
stones I have mentioned to the action of Chnst, because of 
Gospel -warrant that he did mdeed cast out devils (Matthew 
•viii, 29). Cntics sometimes -write as if Milton treats the false 
gods as ‘quaint’, good matenal for poetry but not to be taken 
senously. This seems to spnng from a feeling that ‘senous’ 
treatment of such a subject -would necessarily mvolve ‘harsh’ 
poetry. Milton, on the contrary, thought that the musical, 
pictonal nature of his verse enabled his readers better to grasp 
the moral: remember the obmousness of his mdebtedness here 
to Spenser, and Milton’s reference to ‘our sage and senous 
Spencer, whom I dare think a better moral teacher than 
Aquinas’. The tone is quite ngKt: evil things are dealt -with m 
the poem, and senously dealt -with: but overall the ‘Ode’ is a 
hymn of joy and celebration. 



n Allegro and II Penseroso 


INTRODUCTION 

‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’, while they are among the 
more approachable of Milton’s poems, are not altogether ‘easy’. 
They have neither the obvious rhythmical and pictorial power 
of the ‘Nativity Ode’, nor the urgent emotional undercurrent 
of ‘Lyadas’; moreover they contain a large number of difficult 
allusions and of words used, in senses now obsolete. If it is 
appropnate to use them, as is often done, to mtroduce new 
readers to Milton’s work, it is because of their manageable 
length and more importantly because of their simphaty of 
theme and easy, pleasing metre. One or two modem critics, 
mdeed, regard them as being complex and difficult, but their 
interpretations seem to me strained. 

We do not know exacdy when Milton wrote these two 
poems; and one of the most widely-populansed theones about 
them IS connected with an attempt to give them a date. Dr 
Tilljmrd argued that they were written dunng or very soon 
after Milton’s penod at Cambndge Umversity He noticed 
certam resemblances between the poems and one of those 
prolusions (or academic debatmg-speeches) that Milton wrote 
while a student. This was the First Prolusion, ‘Whether Day is 
more excellent than Night’, m which Milton argued for the 
superionty of day (sm 1097). Till3wd thought that ‘L’Allegro’ 
represented a poetic counterpart of the first prolusion, and 
‘H Penseroso’ a poeuc version of what Milton would have 
written had he been required to argue for the superionty of 
night. One advantage claimed for this theory was that it 
answered a criticism made by Dr Johnson, that the characters 
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of lie cheerful man and the pensive man are not sufficiently 
distinguished. ‘Nevertheless,’ Tillyard writes, ‘the two poems 
are sharply contrasted, and the contrast is that between day 
and night “L* Allegro” written in praise of day corresponds to 
the First Prolusion, “II Penseroso” written in praise of night 
corresponds to what Milton would have said had he been called 
to take the other side.’ 

I disagree. In spite of similanties of phrase and even of 
rhetoncal method, I do not consider tliat the relationship 
between these poems and the First Probistm is really very close. 
One sign of weakness in Tillyard’s argument is that it leads 
him to invent a previously-unrecognised ‘mam theme’ for the 
poems. I believe this innovatiorf is unjustified: ‘L’ Allegro’ is 
not written m praise of day; and ‘II Penseroso’ is not written 
in praise of night. Day may predominate m one, and night m 
the other, hut there ate day-scenes and night-scenes in both, 
and no indication that the cheerful man prefers the pleasures 
of day nor the pensive man those of night. Traditional opimon 
IS that what these poems are ‘about’ is Mirth and Melancholy, 
and tradition is surely right. It would be mteresting to know 
why Milton gave ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’ Italian titles. 
The most plausible suggestion is probably that he thought of 
die poems as being like contrasting movements in a musical 
composition. Musical directions {Allegro being a common 
one) are usually given in Italian. The tides mean ‘the cheerful 
man’ and ‘the thoughtful man’. 

This apparendy raises a problem. Why should ‘thoughtful- 
ness’ and ‘melancholy’ go together.^ 'Vfhat relation has the 
‘loathed Melancholy’ who is bamshed at the beginning of the 
one poem, with the ‘divmest Melanchol/ of the other'* The 
reader wdl find some interesting clues under ‘melancholy’ and 
its dose relatives m the oed. Hamlet (and other melancholy 
figures of Eluabethan and Jacobean drama) and Burton’s 
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enormous volume The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), bear 
witness that ‘melancholy’ had been an important literary and 
soaal phenomenon for some time before Milton’s poems were 
wntten. Its importance is hard to recapture from the present 
‘feel’ of the word. The relation between ‘loathed Melanchol)^’ 
and ‘divmest Melancholy’ is simply explamed: two different 
(though related) kinds of melancholy, one good, the other 
bad. These correspond to two traditional theories, one denvmg 
from Galen, the other from Aristotle. The Galemst theory 
(most influential m Elizabethan days among medical men) 
held that melancholy was bad; the Aristotelian (more influential 
among hterary men) held that it could be good, because it was 
the temperament natural to* those of scholarly bent, and, 
providing that it did not become excessive and morbid, was 
conducive both to thinking and to sober enjoyments. The latter 
view of melancholy goes back to a question put by Anstotle, 
who wanted to know why all men emment m philosophy, 
politics, poetry and the arts were of melancholy temperament. 
In the Renaissance the great scholar Fiano popularised 
Aristotle’s view by arguing that it was the melancholy tem- 
perament namral to men of letters which endowed them with 
superior feculties. So naturally enough, durmg the Elizabethan 
penod and afterwards, ‘melancholy’ became a pose among 
those who wanted to be thought superior. Ben Jonson made 
fun of the affectation m Every Man tn his Humom (i 598). This 
should serve to explam why the pensive man mvokes ‘divinest 
Melancholy’. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER WORK OF THE PERIOD 

A question that does not arise so obviously in the case of 
‘Lyadas’ or the ‘Nativity Ode’ is; where did Milton get the 
idea for these twin poems? There is, I think, both a ‘general’ 
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background m the hterature of the period, and a few probable 
‘particular’ sources. In the general background there is the 
element of debate in the educational system of the time: 
‘L’AUegro’ and ‘H Penseroso’ have a relationship to Milton’s 
academic prolusions, if not the very dose one si^ested by 
Dr Tillyard. In the verse of the time (quite probably as a result 
of the element of debate in the education received by most 
poets) there was a fashion for ‘companion-poems’ and ‘for- 
and-against poems’. Marlowe, for example, wrote a poem 
begmnmg: 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 

Woods, or steepy mountam yields. 

To this Sir Walter Raleigh rephed with a poem which begms: 

If all the world and love were young, 

And truth m every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures imght me move 
To live with fhee and be thy love. 

Two such poems have a very probable bearing on Milton’s 
pair. In the 1620s and 1630s a popular song, appeanng in 
several manuscnpt collections, was Fletcher’s ‘Hence, all you 
vam Dehghts’, from the play The Nice Valour. In one such 
collection it is followed by a reply called ‘Against Mehndioly*, 
probably by William Strode. I reproduce these poenK in an 
Appendix on p. 28, so that the reader may judge for himself^ 
but It does seem evident that Fletcher’s ‘Hence, all you vain 
Dehghts’ suggested the opening section of *11 Penseroso’, and 
that Strode’s catalogue of the quahties his returning )03rs were 
to bnng suggested the persoiiified moods which Mirth and 
Melancholy are exhorted to brtr^ with them m Milton’s poems. 

Another poem which has been suggrated as a ‘source’, and 
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which certainly has affinities with ‘L’ Allegro^ and ‘II Penseroso", 
IS that prefixed by Burton to his Anatomy of Melancholy 
poem was first printed in the third edition, 1628. A few lines 
will serve to illustrate the similanty — and the difference: 

When to my self I act and smile, 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 

By a brook side or wood so green. 

Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soul with happiness. 

All my joys besides are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 


THE METRE 

The eight-syllabled line was popular in the early seventeenth 
century. Ben Jonson, Andrew Marvell, Henry Vaughan and 
many others used it to good effect In Milton’s hands, the 
octosyllabic measure is capable of great variety and flexibility; 
one aspect of his artistic triumph here is the way in which he is 
able to represent the gay, tripping rhythms of the cheerful man 
and the slower, almost stately rhythms of the meditative man 
m the same metrei 

While the Plowman neer at hand, 

Whistles ore the Furrow’d Land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower whets his sithe, 

And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn m the dale, 

(T Allegro’ 63 ff.) 

Or let my Lamp at midmght hour, 

Be seen in som high lonely T owr, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear^ 

With thnce great Hermes^ or unsphear 
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The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What Worlds, or what vast Regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook 

(‘R Penseroso’ 85 ff.) 

Of course it was essential to Milton’s purpose of combining 
sunilanty with difference that the metre should be the same for 
both poems There is one cntical point to be made while on the 
subject of the octosyllabic measure. Critics who write about 
these poems, particularly with reference to their ‘pastorahsm’, 
frequently mention Spenser. It is true that Milton greatly ad- 
mired Spenser’s poetry and even called him his ‘original’ (or 
as we might say, his poetic father); it is also true that the 
publisher of the 1645 volume m which ‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘II 
Penseroso’ appeared claimed that Milton’s poems ‘imitated’ 
those of Spenser Milton owed a great deal to Spenser, but 
perhaps not very much m verse-techmque. the development of 
his poetic pracuce is away from Spenser’s influence. Milton’s 
octosyllabics have a most un-Spensenan nng. There is a kind 
of wit in these poems, and in the perfection of phrasing some- 
thing of the jeweller’s art, such wit and such lapidary perfec- 
tion are not to be found among Spenser’s undeniable poetic 
virtues. Moreover, they are qualities wbch have a relation to 
Milton’s choice of metre. The octosyllabic is an easy metre, 
and m careless or unskilful hands soon degenerates mto dog- 
gerel. There is as much art in takmg a bale measure, and 
writing a poem m which almost every line is a immature 
masterpiece, as there is in coping with an elaborate stan2a-form. 
The wit m the poems is related to the need to pay close atten- 
tion to small details. In choosmg octosyllables, Milton chose to 
wnte m such a way that his divergence from Spenser goes 
beyond the mere ‘sound’ of the poems. 
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STRUCTURE 

The structure is very similar in both poems. They open in 
the same way the cheerful man banishes ‘loathed Melancholy’, 
the pensive man banishes ‘vain deluding joys’, both Melancholy 
and the ‘deluding joys’ are personified and given an appro pnate 
parentage. Next follows an invocation of the ‘patroness’ of 
each poem, ‘heart-easmg Mirth’ and ‘divmest Melancholy’ 
respectively, again personified and again assigned an appropnate 
mythological parentage. These are asked to ‘bnng with them’ 
corresponding moods, actions, and qualities: in the case of 
Mirth, these are, for example, ‘Jest and youthful Jolhty’, 
‘Laughter holding both his siSes’, and ‘The Mountam Nymph, 
sweet Liberty’. In the case of Melancholy, they are ‘calm Peace, 
and Quiet’, ‘Spare Fast’, ‘retired Leasure’, ‘The Cherub 
Contemplation’, and ‘the mute Silence’. The parallelism 
between the two invocations is underlined by the ‘similanty- 
in-contrast’ of ‘So bucksom, blith, and debonair’, and ‘Sober, 
stedfast and demure’. In each poem the persona or ‘mask’ that 
the poet assumes, i.e that of the cheerful man and the pensive 
man respectively, now joins his favourite goddess and her 
companions, and the round of pleasure begins. Again the 
parallelism is underlined- in each case the entry into the ‘action’ 
of the poem (the beginnmg of the ‘plot’ so to say) is marked 
by bird-song, in ‘L’ Allegro’ the song of the lark, and in ‘II 
Penseroso’ that of the nightmgale. Now begins the round of 
pleasures; the cheerful man begms his at dawn, the pensive 
man at everang; it should be noticed again that the cheerful 
man’s pleasures go on mto the evemng, after the country-folk 
have gone to bed, and the pensive man’s go on mto the next 
mommg: the major contrast m the poems is certamly not that 
between day and mght. It is fairly obvious that from the entry 
of the protsgomst, the ideas and images in each poem follow 

A4 
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a tune-sequence These do not, however, record the pleasures of 
any one day, as we might think on a superficial reading Nor, 
when we notice that the action cannot be confined to a single 
day, because of the different seasons mentioned, should we 
accuse Milton of carelessness The ‘ideal’ pleasures of these 
poems are related to human life, but not in the sort of way 
suggested by the word ‘realism’. 

The motif of the ‘ideal day’ had by the time Milton came to 
wnte become part of the stock-in-trade of English pastoral 
poetry And as Milton nearly always does, he takes the tradition 
but stamps his own mdividuahty upon it. he never borrows 
mertly or without ongmahty Neither ‘L’ Allegro’ nor ‘II 
Penseroso’ end on a note that can be assigned to a time-scheme; 
both, so to say, escape from time, the cheerful man mto music, 
the pensive man beyond music to a timeless wisdom. 

Close comparison makes it very clear that ‘L’ Allegro’ and 
‘II Penseroso’ were mtended as companion-pieces In detail as 
well as in overall structure they correspond closely to one 
another In companng them, of course, it is as important to 
notice the differences as the sunilanties in the many parallels 
one can find. These parallels include such hnes as ‘So bucksom, 
bhth, and debonair’, and ‘Sober, stedfast, and demure’, where 
the three adjectives and the metrical similarity force us to com- 
pare the hnes so that we may contrast their meanings, the 
reference to the lark m ‘L’AUegro’ with the (more hterary) 
hnes on the mghtmgale m ‘II Pensoroso’; the references in 
both poems to towers, to Orpheus, to drama, to the power of 
music. 

The very close relationship between the poems in itself 
raises problems, but makes one point very clear- that we cannot 
My appreciate either poem m isolation. Though each poem 
taken by itself is fairly sunple, a certam complexity of response 
IS required of the reader if he is to do justice to Milton’s twin 
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conception, as Handel was presumably aware in weaving 
passages from both poems into a single composition m his 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso (1740). 


AN APPRECIATION 

I wrote earlier of almost every hne of these poems being a 
miniature masterpiece, echoing G. Wilson Knight, who writes 
that ‘Each image in the sequence is of gem-like worth’ This is 
not ex^geration, and it explains why two poems, of such slight 
apparent importance m the context of Milton’s whole poetic 
work, should be so umversally enjoyed. 

If Milton’s exquisite artistic carefulness is as I have suggested 
related to his choice of the octosyllabic medium it is no less 
imposed by the demands of his subject. The burden of the one 
poem IS mirth, of the other melancholy, but the theme of both 
is delight, or happiness. This theme is one of the most difficult 
(and one of the most noble) an artist can undertake. As dehght 
Itself must be unmixed to be perfect, the poet can only succeed 
in expressing delight if his art is perfect. Imperfect expression 
IS no more compatible with Milton’s theme than a headache is 
with full appreciauon of music or painung, or aching feet with 
unmixed enjoyment of a country walk. 

Part of Milton’s achievement may be perceived through a 
realisation of the unity of these poems. It would have been so 
easy for them to present themselves as rather loose stnngs of 
images. We owe the fact that they do not to Milton’s structural 
carefulness, his rhythmical skill, the mastery which enables 
him to juxtapose and contrast similar images without sacn- 
fiang subtlety and freshness to a mechamcally-conceived 
design In notiang particular effects one is embarrassed by 
nchness of choice; one is bound to select arbitrarily. Let me 
quote the hnes on the lark from ‘L’ Allegro’: 
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To hear the Lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-towre m the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth nse. 

(41 S) 

One reason for my choice, let me confess, is that I enjoyed a 
country upbringing and have happy recollections of the 
compamonship of the skylark dunng evening work in the 
fields. Another reason is that the generality of Milton’s images 
has been deplored by an eminent critic; and one finds that 
students tend to combine T. S. Ehot’s stnctures with the 
comment of Johnson that Milton ‘saw nature through the 
spectacles of books,’ to emerge with the conclusion that Milton’s 
natural descriptions are fuzzy and maccurate. This is not so. 
Take the hnes just quoted. They embody an exact knowledge 
of the habits of the skylark The cheerful man hears the lark 
beginmng its flight, because the skylark rarely sings while on 
the ground; he hears it begm its flight, because the skylark 
begms to sing as it begins to fly, while only a few feet from the 
ground. The song startles the dull mght because the skylark’s 
song may be heard very early in the morrang, long before 
dawn. If, as is usually thought, ‘his watch-towre m the skies’ is 
the watch-tower of the skylark, this would constitute another 
piece of accurate observation (of the height to which the lark 
ascends, and the fact that it appears to hover almost stationary 
for qmte long penods). But on balance it seems likely, m spite 
of the comma after ‘mght’, that Milton meant us to understand 
it as the watch-tower of night. This gives a mihtary metaphor 
which IS earned on m the hnes ‘While the Cock with hvely 
dm, / Scatters the rear of darknes thm’. Whether Milton was 
one of those keen-eared observers who can tell from the lark’s 
song whether it is ascending, or descending, or stationary, I 
do not know, but these hnes certainly reveal a knowledge of die 
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skylark’s ways beyond that of the average man of today It is 
conceivable, though unlikely, that Milton may have derived 
his knowledge of the skylark’s ways from reading rather than 
from personal observation, but the image is certainly not 
‘general’. 

This IS only the beginning of cnticism, of course; mdeed it 
would scarcely be worth stressing Milton’s descnptive 
accuracy but for the fact that ‘generality’ and ‘bookishness’ 
are fairly frequent accusations A naturalist’s accuracy does 
not necessarily make for good poetry, nor (where the charges 
can be made to stick) do ‘generality’ and ‘bookishness’ 
necessarily imply bad poetry. The corresponding lines of ‘II 
Penseroso’ are bookish, anti this obviously fits the more 
learned mood of that poem; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less PhilomelyfnW daign a Song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

(55 ff-) 

In ‘II Penseroso’ a passage which testifies to Milton’s close- 
ness of observation is that on the dawn-shower ‘Ending on the 
tussling Leaves, / With minute drops from off the Eaves’. The 
phrase ‘minute drops’ (formed on the analogy of ‘mmute-gun’, 
‘minute-bell’ and so on, the oed hsts many such phrases) 
beautifully catches the regidaritywiih. which the raindrops fall. 
Milton IS the first poet in English to record this phenomenon. 
The observation is one of which Coleridge or Hopkms might 
have been proud. 

One might still argue that if we can pomt to one or two 
images which suggest ongmal observation and expression, for 
the most part Milton’s language in these poems is derivative, 
from Shakespeare prmcipally, but also from many other 
Enghsh poets. That is so; mdeed a good exercise would be to 
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see how many words and phrases we can refer to Shakespeare. 
But the argument about Milton’s poetic excellence cannot 
legitimately be fought on this ground. As J. B. Leishman 
pointed out, when Milton wrote Latin verse he followed the 
best classical examples; and when he came to compose English 
verse he wrote on the same principle, except that he had to 
decide for himself what were the best English examples. The 
question of Milton’s originality, whichever work or phase of 
his career we are considering, always involves the tension 
between tradition and individuality in his work. This tension 
is an important element in Milton as an artist and as a religious 
and political thinker. In his art, he was aware of this tension, 
and makes conscious use of it* his ability to do so is one of the 
most interesting things about him, and one of the surest proofs 
of his maturity and intelligence as an artist. 


APPENDIX 

(Both these songs were pnnted in the miscellanies Wits Interpreter 
(1655) and Wit Restored (1658) ) 

Hence, all you vaine Delights, 

As short as are the nights, 

Wherein you spend your folly, 

Ther’s nought in this hfe sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t. 

But onely Melancholy, 

O sweetest melancholy. 

Welcome, folded Armes and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastned to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound. 

Fountaine heads, and patUesse Groves, 

Places which pale passion loves: 

Moon-light walkes, when all the fowles 
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Are warmly hous’d, save Bats and Owles; 

A mid-night Bell, a parting groane, 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch our bones m a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so daintie sweet as lovely melancholy. 

Fletcher (from The Nice Valour') 

Retume my joyes and hither bring 
A heart not taught to speak but sing, 

A jolly spleen, an inward feast, 

A causelesse laugh without a jest, 

A face which gladnesse doth anoint. 

An arme for joy flung out of joynt, 

A sprightfull gate that leaves no print, 

And makes a feathef of a flint, 

A heart that’s lighter than the aire. 

An eye still daunceing in its spheare; 

Strong mirth which nothing can controule, 

A body nimbler than a Soule, 

Free wandring thoughts not ty’de to muse. 

Which thinke on all things, nothing choose. 

Which ere wee see them come are gone: 

These life itself doth live upon. 

Then take no care, but only to be jolly 
To be more wretched then we must is folly 

William Strode 

(Quoted from J. B. Leishman, Essays and Studies (195 1), p 4 ) 



Comas 


INTRODUCTION 

Comus is not Milton’s own title The work we know by that 
name was originally called A Mask presented at Ludlow-Castle, 
The ori ginal title suggests two simple matters we need to 
consider before embarking upon cntical subtleties. We ought, 
that IS, to know somethmg about the first performance of 
Comus, and to know something about the masque (as it is now 
more usually spelled) as z genre. 

The history of the masque may be traced back to early 
Tudor times and mdeed mto the late middle ages. In those days 
a popular public entertainment, parucularly m London, was 
the pageant. Mythological, historical and allegorical figures, m 
appropriate costumes, enacted simple stones to make a holiday 
for the pubhc. In the late sixteenth century the masque, partly 
through Italian influence, developed into the form that we 
now recognise. It retamed from the pageant both the didactic 
element and the importance of spectacle. The masque hes, we 
may say, between the old pageant and the regular drama: the 
more spectacular masque approaches the pageant, the more 
literary comes near to drama Comus, whde not abandoning 
spectacle, has suffiaent plot and distinctness of diaracterisation 
for us to feel that it has real dramatic quahues. 

The great age of the masque was during ihe late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries; it is often asserted that Comus 
marks the end of the tradition. The conflict between 
spectacle and inner drama inherent m the form became 
personified m the uneasy collaboration between Ben Jonson 
and Imgo Jones. Jonson was a great wnter, Jones a great 
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designer of stage sets and ‘machineiy’. Between them they 
produced some excellent masques, but they were unable to 
harmonise their functions for long, and quarrelled. 

The nominal subject of many masques was the same as that 
of Comus, the conflict between Vice and Virtue, but this serious 
theme was often made tnvial by an emphasis on visual splen- 
dour, ingenious stage-mechanics, and vanous other subsidiary 
elements. Without seeing an actual stage-production, it is 
difficult to understand the attraction of many masques, for to 
the reader the dramatic development and moral argument is 
often blurred. Comus restores the balance. While it gives 
opportunities for splendid and beautiful visual effects, it does 
not create such opportunities ^t the expense of its verse or plot. 
It would be a mistake to cntiase it as a full-blown drama, to 
read into it the psychological subdeties and dramatic tensions 
of one of Shakespeare’s mature plays — it has a simpliaty 
appropriate to its genre and its particular occasion. But it has, 
in companson with most masques, a definite shape and a 
reahsed hterary mtention, which preserve it as a piece in- 
dependent of stage-presentation. 

One wonders whether in wnting Comus Milton paid any 
attention to the fact that it was to be presented on Michaelmas 
Day. Part of the Collect for that day reads ‘Mercifully grant, 
that as thy holy Angels always do fliee service in heaven, so 
by thy appomtment they may succour and defend us on earth’ 
The attendant Spmt certainly plays the part of a guardian 
angeL The Epistle for the day (from Revelation xii) tells how 
Satan was defeated in heaven by Michael and his angels, and 
cast out into the earth. The Gospel for the day (Matthew 
xviii) is the great passage m honour of children, endmg *m 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my fiither’. 
The passage from the Epistle was later to suggest Milton’s 
conception of the Battle in Heaven m Paradise Lost; if it is 
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influential m Corrm it works at a very submei^ed level, but it 
may serve to remind us that the conflict in the masque is not so 
much between mdividual persons as between opposing spmtual 
states. In this respect Comus aligns itself with the great works 
of Milton’s maturity, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agomstes, in all of which a conflict between good and 
evil, mvolving the temptation of the good, is a central theme. 

Masques were usudly written to celebrate particular occa- 
sions, and intended to be acted by amateurs, often people of 
high rank or birth. Comus was first performed on the Michael- 
mas mght of 1634, to celebrate the inauguration of the Earl of 
Bridgewater as the Lord President of Wales. While it breathes 
an outdoor atmosphere, and is now occasionally played m the 
open air, Comus was almost certainly first acted m the great 
hall of Ludlow Castle. Michaelmas Day falls on 29 September 
and to have planned an outdoor performance at that time of 
year would have been rash. 

The occasion of the masque’s production laid down certain 
obvious conditions for its author. It should contain compli- 
ments to the Earl m his capacity as Lord President; it should 
show an interest m the lore and mythology of that part of 
Britam he was to admimster; there should be good parts for 
his children When we are huntmg for critical subtleties in 
Comus, It may be well to recall the ages of the children who 
took the parts of the virtuous human beings. Lady Alice 
Egerton was fifteen; John, Viscount Brackley (Elder Brother) 
was eleven, and Thomas Egerton (Second Brother) was mnp. 
The attendant Spirit was played by Henry Lawes, who was 
music-tutor to the Earl’s children and supervised the masque’s 
production. (It is believed that Lawes and Milton had already 
collaborated m the much shorter masque of Arcades, which 
was presented for the dowager Countess of Derby, the grand- 
mother of the children who acted m Comus^ The part of 
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Sabnna was probably taken either by a fnend of the [Lady 
Alice, or by her elder sister. 

It was part of the masque convention that ‘machines’ should 
be used to provide spectacle: heavenly characters would 
descend by means of pulleys and wires, subterranean ones 
would nse mto view Manipulation of stage lighting was 
important, so was the ‘transformation scene’ m which a 
character would suddenly appear in a different costume. In 
writing Comus Milton respected all these conventions of the 
masque, though he allows the producer to use his own dis- 
cretion as to their employment: ‘The attendant Spirit descends 
or enters’, says the first stage direction, and ‘I can fly, or I can 
run,’ says the same Spirit m the Epilogue, just before his final 
departure. If we visualise the spatial relationships impliat in 
Comus, we may be reminded of certain stan2as m the ‘Nativity 
Ode,’ such as the fifteenth, which m turn remind us of those 
early religious pamtings in which earth, sky and heaven with 
Its inhabitants are portrayed on the one square canvas. The 
conventional mechanics of the masque, that is, were well 
adapted to the presentation of the old, naive, ‘Chnstian’ world- 
picture m which heaven is literally ‘up there’. 


ON READING ‘COMTJS’ 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spmt that its author wnt 

Pope’s aphorism is perhaps the most hackneyed piece of 
advice that could be given to any ambitious student of poetry. 
Yet It IS one of the most difficult to follow m practice. The 
judgements of all of us are affected by the age in which we hve, 
the kmd of nubeu m which we have grown up, the art-forms 
popular m our own time. Indeed, one of ihe reasons for study- 
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ing older literature and art is to enlarge our vision, to enable us 
to make an imagmative leap outside our limitations, to gam a 
sympathetic insight into modes of thought and feeling and 
awareness which are remote from those of our own time. 
Comas was wntten not much more than three centunes ago, 
yet It IS suffiaently remote to demand all the imaginative 
sympathy we are capable of if we are not to condemn it on 
largely irrelevant grounds, this is so whether we consider it as 
a work of art or as a vehicle for ethical teachmg. One typical 
modem reaction is to complam of Milton’s preoccupation with 
chastity. It is easy to feel that if Milton wanted to wnte about 
morals he ought to have developed a more complete view of 
human nature- chastity considered m isolation can come to 
seem a rather cold and mcomplete virtue. One wants to say 
that the Lady is a png. It is not that we are no longer interested 
in the moral status of chastity, merely that our awareness of the 
problem tends to be different. We are concerned pnmanly 
with femily and social relationships, whereas Milton thought 
more m terms of the relationship between the chaste soul and 
God. It IS the difference between a soaological and a theological 
approach to the problem. Quite commonly discussions of 
Comas turn into debates on the real value of chastity as an 
element m the moral hfe. There is nothing wrong wnth this if 
we remember that what we are then talkmg about is moral 
problems as they appear to us, not about Comas. 

Another common difficulty arises from the ©tpectation that 
the action of a play should be reaksdc. This leads us mto fruit- 
less discussion as to whether two affectionate brothers, m the 
given circumstances, would have gone off together leaving 
their Sister alone in the forest: would not one of them have gone, 
leavmg the other to keep her company^ This kind of reahsm 
was simply not part of the masque convention. The objection 
IS appropnate when we meet with unlikdly actions in those 
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modem plays which marry fiction with documentary, as many 
television serials do. It simply would not have occurred to the 
audience of Comus. The attitude of children hearing a fairy- 
tale is, m this respect, the appropnate way to respond to Comus. 
This does not mean that it is not meant to be taken senously. 
Good fairy-tales often have a hterary subtlety and a moral 
bearmg which the reading adult is more hkely to appreciate 
fully than the child hstemng. 

Another objection based upon the presumption of reahsm is 
to the length of the speeches made by the two brothers (though 
of course the acted version of Comus was not quite so long as 
the version we normally read today). Dr Johnson’s objection, 
m his ‘Life of Milton’, was, fundamentally, that the length of 
the speeches renders them undramatic: ‘they have not the 
spnteliness of a dialogue animated by reaprocal contention, 
but seem rather declamations deliberately composed, and 
formally repeated, on a moral question’. This is just, if we take 
the view that Comus is a stage-play, m which every line of 
every speech should be immediately related to a dramatic 
contingency But it is surely obvious that the action of Comus 
is very different m this respect from the action of, say, Othello. 
The situation m Comus is more in the nature of a pretext or 
starting-pointj through much of its length, it may be regarded 
as a debate m a rather artifiaal dramatic setting (though we 
should not over-emphasise ‘debate’ at the expense of other 
important elements). 

It IS useful to view this question against the background of the 
kind of education common at that time, which was much more 
oral than modem education. Students were expected to be very 
competent in handlmg the spoken word. Educated m this way, 
the audience of Comus would be m a better position than most 
of us to appreaate the beauty of its speeches, and their suit- 
abihty for pubhc reatation, quite apart from thar dramatic 
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tension. Another aspect of the emphasis on the spoken word 
m education was the attention paid to debate and disputation. 
Students were expected to argue at length, and according to 
set rhetorical forms, on either side of a question. Several of the 
mtellectual debating speeches which Milton wrote dunng his 
education at Cambridge have survived. Milton’s first audience, 
many of them similarly educated, would have appreciated his 
sbll m putting both sides of a question, as in the debate 
between the two brothers, or that between Comus and the 
Lady. If we are loobng for stage analogies, we have to go to 
the contrasa of sixteenth-century Italy, in which pairs of 
allegorical figures earned on disputations, rather than to any 
other dramatic form in Enghsh. 

THE ATTENDANT SPIRIT (1-92) 

The umverse of Comus is three-tiered, or perhaps more 
accurately we may picture it as the old universe of Ptolemaic 
astronomy, interpreted according to Chnstian Platonism. The 
ethical significance of this interpretation may be gauged from a 
consideration of the attendant Spmt’s opemng speech. I 
described the Ptolemaic astronomy bnefly when discussing 
the music of the spheres m the ‘Nativity Ode’j here the 
important point is the idea that ‘immortal shapes / Of bnght 
aereal Spints live msphear’d’ m the various celestial regions. 
The conception that the stars are hving beings is at least as old 
as Plato, who called the stars and the planets ‘heavenly gods’ 
and asserted their immortahty Around Ime lo Milton employs 
the idea that after death the virtuous soul would inhabit an 
appropriate star ‘Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted 
seats’. It IS also assumed m the passt^e that conditions on earth 
are different from those elsewhere m the cosmos. It was part of 
tbs world-picture that the realm beyond the moon was perfect 
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and unchanging, while the sublunary realm was imperfect, 
subject to change and decay. Man is a being whose nSture 
reflects the whole cosmos, if, in his free-will, he elects to 
honour that part of himself which is derived from the immortal 
realm, he will after death inherit immortality. All these ideas 
were commonplaces of the time, and Milton was not assuming a 
particularly high level of education in his audience in usmg them. 

We may imagme this opening scene as it was first acted. ‘The 
attendant Spirit descends or enters’ says the stage-direction. 
In view of his opening speech, one hopes that the stage- 
machinery allowed him to descend. Imagine him descendmg, 
quite slowly. At the beginning of his speech he is ‘Before the 
starry threshold of Joves Court’, by the end of the first 
paragraph he has completed the descent and his feet rest on the 
earth, ‘this Sin-wom mould’. His movement represents the 
characteristic descent of the guardian angel, and it no doubt 
took place against a pamted background illustrating the 
planetary spheres reaching up to heaven, ‘Joves Court’. 
Probably this openmg scene, as well as being easier to stage, 
would actually be more effective indoors, against a painted 
universe, than if enacted under an evening sky, which would 
be too vast for the symbolism to operate effectively and 
without distraction: the sphere-astronomy represents an inter- 
pretation, a construction of the human intellect, rather than 
anything we actually see when we look into a night-sky. But, 
paradoxically, the artistic intention, and the effect of these 
opening lines, is to carry the imagination upwards and out- 
wards, to give the action a cosmic setting. Physically, it may 
take place, here in the west, in ‘this tract that fronts the feUing 
Sun’; ethically it has umversal significance. We are now used 
to the idea in physics that everything m the umverse affects 
everything else; Milton here symbohses the illimitable conse- 
quences of moral decisions. 
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Lines 1-17 thus sketch in the cosmic setting of the action, a 
setting which is inseparably linked with an ethical interpretation 
of human life Lines 18-45 narrow the scene down to the 
particular place in which the action is to be presented. The 
earth comes mdistmctly into view, with ‘all the Sea-girt lies’ 
that ‘inlay / The unadorned boosom of the Deep’. Then the 
Bntish Isles come mto focus, then Wales. Probably for 
Milton’s contemporary audience, these opening Imes would 
conjure up a mental image more clearly than they do for us. 
Moreover, there was in those days a general fascination with 
maps and models of the universe which would help to ensure 
clear visuahsation. Certainly Milton’s imagination worked in 
this way, projecting into the heights and depths of the universe 
— an abihty which lends a ‘saence-fiction’ fasanation to many 
passages m Paradise Lost It was probably a matter of de- 
liberate traming, see the Third Prolusion, particularly the 
penultimate paragraph, in which he advises his fellow-students, 
‘Nay, let not your mind suffer itself to be hemmed in and 
bounded by the same himts as the earth, but let it wander also 
outside the boundanes of the world.’ (sM 1106.) 

In lines 18-45 Milton compliments the Earl of Bndgewater 
(‘A noble Peer of mide trust, and power’) and his children, and 
links his fiction with the occasion it was designed to celebrate. 
The children are coming ‘to attend their Fathers state’, but 
their way hes through a ‘drear Wood’ m which dangers lurk. 
Q. B. Broadbent (p. 12) remarks that ‘The local, personal 
vibration, the sense of here-and-now this very day, makp up 
for the deficiency of imagmed drama.’) The attendant Spint 
proceeds to explain the peril (46 ff.). We notice that, m contrast 
to most stage-plays, the exposition is here formally presented 
by the attendant Spint acting as prologue, rather than m the 
unfoldmg action itself The attendant Spint thus combines 
two functions, he both sets the scene for the action, and plays a 
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part within it He is both outside and inside the action, which 
IS appropnate to a supernatural being who yet descends to 
protect virtuous humanity. 

In hnes 46 ff. the attendant Spint announces in effect that the 
action IS to occur within a framework adapted from the well- 
known Circe episode from bk x of the Odyssey. Many writers 
before Milton had treated in terms of moral allegory this story 
of the enchantress who turned men into swine. Comus (the 
name comes from a Greek noun meaning ‘revelry’) had also 
figured, in masques and plays known to Milton, as the type of 
irresponsible sensuality It seems to have been Milton’s own 
idea, however, to present him as the son of Bacchus (god of 
wine) and of Circe. Like lus mother, Comus deforms those 
human beings who, through intemperance, place themselves 
in his power (66 ff.), but whereas Circe transformed her vic- 
tims into swine, those of Comus retain their human shape, 
only ‘their human count’nance, / Th’express resemblance of 
the gods’, IS disfigured It has been suggested that Milton made 
this alteration because of the production difBculaes involved 
m having human beings on stage represenung four-footed 
animals There may be something in this, but it also seems 
likely that the moral point is made more effectively if the de- 
graded humans retam a general human semblance, with only 
their countenances defaced. We may recall Adam’s exclamation 
at Eve’s fall. ‘How art thou . . . Defec’t’ (pl ix, 900); and the 
poet’s beautiful lament for his blindness, with its reference to 
the ‘human face divme’ (pl in, 44) 

The audience thus learns from the first speech of the atten- 
dant Spirit that the masque is to dramatise a moral threat to the 
Earl’s children, an attempt to deface their ‘human face dmne’. 
At the end of the speech occurs one of the ‘transformations’ of 
the masque convention. The attendant Spirit puts off his ‘skie 
robes spun out of Ins Wooff’ (we can imagine him dressed in a 
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rainbow-coloured garment), and appears as Henry Lawes, ‘a 
Swam, / That to the servire of this house belongs’, in fact, the 
children’s music-tutor 

Who with his soft Pipe, and smooth-dittied Song, 

Well knows to still the wilde winds when they roar. 

The poet thus pays a complex compliment, to Lawes as a 
musician, to his position in the Egerton household, and to the 
moral value of a musical education. Milton himself loved music, 
and no doubt thought of it as equalling poetry in its power to 
‘allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
nght tune’. It is likely too that he thought of music as being a 
valuable earthly imitation of the mlisic of the spheres, a s5mibol 
of the harmony of the virtuous soul. Certainly music is given 
a senous r 61 e throughout Comus as a moral symbol; for ex- 
ample the Lady’s beautiful song (230 ff.) wrings from Comus 
the description ‘Divine inchanting ravishment’ and the 
admission ‘Sure somthing holy lodges m that brest’. With the 
Lady’s ‘sober certainty of waking bliss’ is contrasted the 
‘barbarous dissonance’ of Comus and his revellers. 


COMUS (93-169) 

With the entry of Comus, the decasyllabic lines of the 
attendant Spirit give way to a quite different rhythm, meant to 
suggest the rapidity of a dance. Down to line 145 (when 
Comus mterrupts the dancmg of his crew and begms to speak 
soberly because he hears the ‘chast footing’ of the Lady), Aere 
are only a few Imes of ten syllables, most have eight and some 
have only seven. It is possible that the seven-syllabled Imes 
are intended to convey a tipsy, lurching rhythm, though before 
we put this too confidently we should decide what they convey 
when used by Sabnna m breakmg the spell. It is not only the 
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measure that changes: the attendant Spmt had spokei^ un- 
rhymed verse, Comus speaks in rhyme; and when, after hear- 
ing the Lady, he changes to decasyllabic verse, he also ceases 
to rhyme 

Comus’s tone is light-hearted at first, though an instructed 
audience would notice something akin to blasphemy in the Imes- 

We that are of purer fire 
Imitate the Starry Quire, 

Who in their nightly watchfull Sphears, 

Lead in swift round the Months and Years. 

(111-14) 

The order of the ‘cosmic d^ce’ (the regular motion of the 
stars and planets) was a symbol of divine order, through the 
contemplation and imitation of which men could indeed 
become virtuous and fit to take a place in the ‘purer fire’ of the 
insphered immortals after death. What Comus and his rabble 
have in common with the celesual bodies is merely the dance, 
and as we have seen they, unlike the planets, dance to an 
irregular measure. The continuation of this speech (‘The 
Sounds, and Seas with all their finny drove / Now to the Moon 
in wavenng Morrice move’) also draws on the Elizabethan 
commonplace of the cosmic dance. (The reader will find a 
very enjoyable treatment of this commonplace in Sir John 
Davies’s poem Orchestra, or a Poeme of Dauncmg (i 596).) Thus 
we see that Comus is drawing on the same world-picture as 
did the attendant Spint in the beginning of his prologue; but 
Comus perverts it, m a sense employs it blasphemously. The 
pomt IS significant. It is the same sort of appeal to ‘Nature’ 
that he is to employ later in his attempt to pervert the goodness 
of the Lady. 

Comus’s speech darkens, becomes sinister, when he moves 
into the invocauon of Cotytto, the Thraaan goddess who was 
worshipped m obscene midnight orgies: 
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Hail Goddesse of Nocturnal sport 
Dark vaild Cotytto, t Vhom the secret flame 
Of mid-mght Torches bums, mysterious Dame 
That ne’ere art call’d, but when the Dragon woom 
Of Stygian darknes spets her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the ayr. 

(128-33) 

In invoking the cosmic dance as justification for his activities, 
Comus would subvert the order of nature; in the worship of 
Cotytto, he would pracuse a horrible parody of religion. 

It IS sometimes objected that Comus often sounds more 
convincmg than, for the sake of Milton’s ethical design, he 
should be allowed to. This kind of cnticism recurs agam in 
connection with Paradise Lost — Adam in his fall sounds like 
an admirable man. Here I think it comes about partly because 
Comus’s meanings are less immediately apparent to us than the 
quite pleasant sound of his verse (most modem readers, for 
example, need some explanation of the ‘purer fire — Starry 
Quire’ passage), but m any case Milton surely intends to create 
this tension between the sound of the verse and the meanings 
It conveys. The point is that this tension only exists for the 
mdividual reader or member of the audience if he experiences 
tt as tension withm himself. Now this experience is akin to the 
way m which temptation is felt within the good man (the bad 
man succumbs immediately so there is no tension). Thus the 
tension between ‘sound’ and ‘meanmg’ vibrates in sympathy 
with the mam theme of Comusy which concerns the temptation 
of the good. The Lady might not experience dus tension, 
might be so complete m virtue as to be invulnerable. No doubt 
m wntmg Comus Milton would have had a delicate awareness 
both of Lady Alice’s tender years and her position within the 
family his masque was mtended to honour. But we do ex- 
perience It. There is an inner, subjective drama latent m 
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much of the writing of Comits, even if we do not find it in the 
plot 

A famous passage from Areopagitica is relevant to my point 
here: 

As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? 
He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seem- 
ing pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet disnnguish, and yet prefer 
that wbch is truly better, he is the true warfanng Chnsnan . That 
virtue therefore which is but a younghng in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure. 

(SM 738) 

At the approach of the Lady, Comus naturally dismisses his 
rabble and deades to ‘appear som harmles Villager’ This 
provides opportunity for a little more of the stage-busmess so 
dear to the masque, as Comus says ‘Thus I hurl / My dazling 
Spells into the spungy ayr’ (153) we may imagine him throwing 
out handfuls of ‘Magick dust’ (165). However, we need not 
accept the suggestion of one cntic that Comus removed his 
outer robe under cover of the dust-cloud. The words ‘I fairly 
step aside’ (168) indicate that he would go off stage before the 
actual entry of the Lady, 


THE LADY (17O-243) 

The ‘argument’ of Comus, which as I have said is often 
imphat m the tension between sound and meaning within the 
verse, is also earned on m the contrasts between speeches, even 
where there is no overt discussion or argument between them, 
For example the lady uses religious imagery to describe the 
onset of Night: 
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when the gray-hooded Eev’n 
Like a sad Votarist in Palmers weed 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phctbus warn. 

(iSSffO 

This IS a kind of ^echo-by-contrast* of what the onset of Night 
had meant to Comus (122 £). The descnption of course refers 
to a time before the Lady had heard the sounds of hll manag’d 
Merriment’, there is no real inconsistency in the fact that she 
feels apprehension after she has heard them. Fear, welling up 
from the subconscious, is superbly expressed, in a passage of 
Shakespearean intensity and power: 

What might this be ^ A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory 

Of calling shapes, and beckning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues, that syllable mens names 
On Sands, and Shoars, and desert Wildernesses. 

(205 ff) 

This passage establishes an extra dimension in the characterisa- 
tion of the Lady, estabhshes a capacity for feeling and m- 
stmctive response so that -we apprehend her more fully than 
as a mere cold bluepnnt for virtue. The contmuation of this 
passage, m which Consaence, Faith, Hope and Chastity are 
invoked, may be open to the objection that ihe supernatural 
props to rationahty are set up rather too easily, but without 
the previous expression of instinctive fear it would have 
sounded intoler^ly priggish. In any case, it is central to 
Milton’s life and art to set these shining abstractions up against 
the inflooding of superstition, which he always saw as a tbrear 
to consaous rational hving. 

As hght returns to the Lady’s mmd, so it reappears in the 
external world. The poetically somewhat inept repetition 
(221-4) was probably mtended to give time for the ‘sable 
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cloud’ of the stage scenery to ‘Turn forth her silver lining on the 
night’. The Lady’s desire to guide her brothers back to her 
side provides a natural pretext for one of the songs without 
which no masque was complete, a lovely, delicate lync of which 
Dr Johnson very churlishly said that it ‘must owe much to the 
voice, if It ever can delight’. 

The song in turn provides the natural occasion for Comus 
to step forth Just as Satan was to be struck ‘stupidly good, of 
enmitie disarmd’ at the sight of Eve’s beauty (pl ix, 465), so 
Comus here, against his own nature, is moved to pay tnbute 
to the religious quality of the Lady’s song, contrasung it with 
the smging of his ‘Mother Circ& with the Sirens three’: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 

And m sweet madnes rob’d it of it self. 

But such a sacred, and home-felt dehght. 

Such sober certainty of waking bhss 
I never heard oil now. 

(260 fif) 

There follows an exchange between the Lady and Comus, 
in which they speak alternate hnes. This dramatic form is 
called sttchomythia. It was commonly used m Greek drama, 
and as the oed says, was ‘employed m sharp disputation, and 
diaractensed by antithesis and rhetorical repetition or taking 
up of the opponent’s words’. This description helps us to see 
why Milton’s use of sttchomythia here is not very successful. 
It does not have the quahty of quidk-firing wit for which the 
form is obviously designed, and mdeed the occasion for it is 
here lacking. Comus has not yet revealed his true colours to 
the Lady, so the context does not require ‘sharp disputation’. 
The upshot of the conversation is that the Lady accepts 
Comus’s offer to giude her to her brothers, or, fading that, ‘to 
a low / But loyal cottage’. This decision is made in Imes 291- 
330, a passage which for much of its length does htde to ad- 
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vance the action, but is nevertheless poetically beautiful, a 
reminder that the masque, like opera, is a mixed art-form 
which cannot be properly judged on any one of its attributes 
taken singly. Of course Comus’s first speech in this conversa- 
tion has the quite important function of paying a graceful 
compliment to the Lady’s brodiers. 


THE TWO BROTHERS (33I-490) 

The exit of Comus with the Lady clears the stage for the 
other two children of the Earl for whom Milton had to provide 
good rdles. They enact their fbal-life parts of the Lady’s 
brothers, thus bringing a hnd of realism into the production. 
In their conversation, before the amval of the attendant 
Spirit in the habit of Th5rrsis (490), the element of debate in 
Comus is exhibited most clearly. 

The Elder Brother represents mature wisdom. The argu- 
ments of the Younger Brother are not in direct opposition to 
those of the elder. Their relationship would not admit this. It 
is rather that the Younger Brother is a novice m wisdom: his 
arguments represent an earth-bound, incomplete, insuffiaently 
‘philosophical’ view, and, naturally, the persuasions of his 
elder brother eventually prevail over him. 

In a sense the brodiers’ debate represents the place of 
rationahty within the moral life. Against the chaos welling up 
from withm, called forth by the ‘nodding horror’ of the woods, 
the Lady had set Conscience, Faith, Hope and Chastity. 
Against the ‘ Chaosy that reigns here / In double night of da rknes, 
and of shades’ (334), die brodiers imphady set the power of 
reason. But, m the Elder Brother’s case (and the Second Brother 
comes to accept it), it is a rationahty that mcorporates a supra- 
rational view. At least, this is how most modems would ta1r<» 
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It. For the Platonic philosophy within which the Elder Brother 
elaborates his mystique of chastity (418-75), reason, Being 
the light of divine wisdom in the soul, is not discontinuous 
with mystical intuition. It is understandable that Milton should 
terminate the discussion with this long speech. 

Lookmg at the brothers’ speeches in a little more detail, we 
notice that while it is the Elder Brother who speaks of the 
Chaos of darkness (with which we have already seen the Lady 
coping). It is the younger who makes the first concrete reference 
(358) to the ‘Savage heat’ which might even now threaten the 
person of their sister. It is noteworthy that the Elder Brother’s 
reply to the apprehensions expressed by the younger is, apart 
firom the parenthetical ‘Not being in danger, as I trust she is 
not’ (370), almost entirely irrelevant as an answer. In fact, if 
we examine their speeches carefully throughout this exchange, 
we may well conclude that it represents a rather low level of 
debate. It is easy to become impatient at this point. I think that 
Milton deliberately mtended that the arguments of the two 
brothers should not be allowed to meet, intended them in fact 
to represent two different levels of discourse, the natural and 
the spmtual. In readmg the masque, it is particularly im- 
portant to be alert to significances, echoes, reinforcements of 
meaning that a well-produced performance would bnng out. 
Here for example the passage (c. 370) about ‘the single want of 
light and noise’ being unable to ‘stir the constant mood of her 
calm thoughts’, while it may seem irrelevant as an answer to the 
Second Brother, is a very relevant remforcement of something 
the audience has aready seen, that is the manner in which the 
Lady has drawn prmaples from virtue’s book to quell the 
natural fears bom of darkness and eene silence. 

The Yoimger Brother’s reply (385-407) is again concerned 
with a severely practical issue. What if our sister is in genuine, 
physical danger firom some ravisher? The question provides 
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the occasion for the Elder Brother’s great speech on chastity 
(418-75). 

The ‘argument’ of that speech is as follows; Chastity (which 
he does not here define, but which he seems to make synony- 
mous with ‘Virgin punty’ and ‘true virginity’) is as effective 
as actual physical armour. It emits ‘sacred rayes’ which frighten 
off the potential rapist or seducer; no evil spirit or goblin has 
power over it. Again it is worth noticing that in the context of 
Comus, this is meant literally. We have already seen this power 
in operation, when Comus was moved to pay tribute to the 
Lady’s song. Though we have seen the Lady deceived by 
Comus, we have not seen her overcome', what we have seen so 
far corroborates rather than contradicts this assertion of the 
Elder Brother. Having asserted the protective power of chastity, 
and backed the assertion with such references to mythology as 
were currently popular, the Elder Brother goes on to widen 
his statement, and in domg so to broaden the theme of the 
masque, so that chastity comes to represent the whole gamut 
of virtues. The masque is seen to concern itself with the 
operation of good and evil within human life. A seventeenth- 
century audience would, more naturally than we do, extend 
ihelust-verji«-chastity theme to this much wider one (though 
even for us it should not be difficult to sense that there is much 
more at stake than one girl’s ph3^ical mtactness). Rosemond 
Tuve notes ‘a general tendency in cnticism to proceed as if 
Milton’s entire presentation could be summed up as a chastity- 
test’, and comments that ‘We can hardly find a time when the 
Circe image has not figured mtemperance very broadly con- 
ceived — “Lust” itself being almost figuratively used as a way 
of typifying every excess of passion.’ (/magsw and Themes in 
Five Poems ly Milton, 135.) The word ‘chastity’ was used 
figuratively in the seventeenth century m the sense of ‘fidehty 
to God’. An additional help to a seventeenth-century a nrlipr<c<» 
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would have been the sight of Comus’s monsters ‘headed like 
sundry sorts of wilde Beasts’, and presumably representing the 
deformation consequent upon a whole range of sms. This is 
not to deny that the masque is concerned m a very special 
sense with chastity or virginity; it is, as Milton himself 
demonstrably was when he wrote it. In this respect, we may 
justifiably read it as his manifesto. I think the key to the matter 
IS contained in the Lady’s final reply to Comus (784-9). Her 
chastity finds its full justification and meanmg only if seen in 
relation to, as contmuous with, as the secular eqmvalent of, 
the virgimty offered to God by one who takes religious vows. 
The nun, the Church, the chaste soul — all are bndes of Chnst. 
In the Lady actual physical chastity is the emblem and token 
of fidelity to God. Unless we see this we shall, to quote 
Rosemond Tuve, ‘move m a world of meanings in which one 
brother is deluded, the other stupid, their sister self-nghteous, 
and Milton’s concern obsessive’. {Images and Themes, p. 138.) 

The Elder Brother continues his argument by relating how 
the chaste soul may have mystical apprehensions of the divine 
(453-63). Again, we have heard and seen that this is so: ‘And 
thou unblemish’t form of Chastity, / 1 see ye visibly,’ the Lady 
has said (215), and the reality of this has been brought home to 
the audience. From whence does the cloud derive its ‘silver 
hnmg’ (222) if not from the moon, Diana, ‘Queen and huntress, 
chaste and fair’.^ The chaste soul’s ‘converse with heavenly 
habitants’ enables it to work upon the body by a kind of 
divme chemistry, and change body to soul ‘till all be made 
immortal’. Conversely, when lustful action “lets in defilement 
to the inward parts’ the opposite process takes place, and the 
soul becomes degraded. It is such brutahsed souls which, 
after death, form ‘those thick and gloomy shadows damp’ (470) 
which are sometimes to be seen ‘sitting by a new made grave’. 
Again, It is worth recalhng that the audience has been presented 
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with an image of such corruption in the degraded persons of 
Comus’s crew. When we contemplate the vanous ways in 
which the lofty assertions of the Elder Brother are linked with 
their previous visible presentation, we may come to modify 
our estimate of his speech as over-theoretical. Certainly we 
shall applaud the skilful way in which Milton has worked the 
vanous elements of this essentially mixed art-form into a 
unified design. 

We may still want to complain, in view of the immediate 
capitulation of the Younger Brother, that an obviously central 
issue has never really been debated, just as we may feel later 
that the Lady is scarcely touched by temptation. In fact the 
masque-form was ill-equipped to'offer such direct dramatic con- 
flict. What we have here, mediated by language, music, spectacle 
and symbohc action, is a direct vision into the nature of the 
moral life. 


THYRSIS AND THE TWO BROTHERS (49O-658) 

In this scene the attendant Spmt, disguised as the shepherd 
Thyrsis, takes a part within the action. We should remember 
that this r61e was almost certainly taken by Henry Lawes, so 
that, as in the case of the Lady and the brothers, there is an 
important continmty between fiction and everyday hfe. He is 
the piping, artifiaal shepherd of the pastoral convention, 
‘whose artful sttains have oft delaid / The huddling brook to 
hear his madrigal’; he is only concerned with sheep insofar as 
that concern symbohses a Good Shepherd, whose protective 
r61e mcludes that of supernatural guardian (attendant Spirit) 
and moral gmde (Henry Lawes as respected tutor). 

The scene’s pnnapal function is to prepare, by advanang 
both ‘plot’ and ‘meaning*, for die scene between Comus and 
the Lady which is to follow. In explaining to the brothers that 
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their sister has wandered into a land of evil enchantjpent, 
Thyrsis also lessons the audience in the power of fiction to 
disclose a world of spmtual reality. 

He tell ye, ’ns not vain, or fabulous, 

(Though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance) 

What the sage Poets taught by th’heav’nly Muse. 

Stoned of old in high immortal vers 
Of dire Chimera’s and mchanted lies. 

And nfted Rocks whose entrance leads to Hell, 

For such there be, but unbelief is blmd. 

These ‘mchanted lies’ and ‘nfted Rocks’ would have recalled 
to the audience Spenser’s Fa^ Queene, bk. ii, canto xu, with 
Its ‘penlous rocke’ and ‘Wandnng Islands’. Book ii of The 
Faerie Queene^ in which Guyon, embodiment of ‘Temperaunce’, 
overthrows the Bower of Blisse and defeats the enchantress 
Acrasia, or Excess, helps us to catch the spint of Comus. 

The moral status of fictional writing was still m question in 
Milton’s time (and indeed remained so among the Puritan 
middle class for long afterwards). One of the first works of 
hterary theorising in English, Sir Philip Sidney’s Apobgie for 
Poetne, was written in 1580 in answer to moralistic attacks 
upon fictional prose and poetry, and Sidney sought to show how 
fiction could imuate men into truths. Milton seems never to 
have been in doubt about this; from his boyhood he had been 
a delighted reader of ‘our sage and serious Spenser (whom I 
dare be knowm to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas)’. {Areopagitica, SM 738.) It is worth noticing that 
Milton introduces this compliment to Spenser in connection 
with the twelfth canto of The Faerie Queene^ book ii, which 
one cannot help feehng is a pervasive influence throughout the 
temptation-scene m Comus. In speakmg of Spenser as a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, Milton meant a better teadher 
of moral truths. In another passage from the p^pse works, of 
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parti«ular interest to the reader of Comus, we sense how 
Milton’s reading in poetic fictions had fired his moral imagma- 
tton; 

Next ... I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, 
which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded 
by our victorious kings, and from hence had m renown over all 
Christendom. There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he 
should defend to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it so 
befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron, from whence 
even then I learnt what a noble virtue chastity must be, to the de- 
fence of which so many worthies, by such a dear adventure of 
themselves, had sworn. 

(An Apology for Smectymmais, SM 549) 

Reading sudi as this not only helped Milton to form his own 
views upon morahty, it influenced him in deciding upon his 
own moral purposes as a poet (Reason of Church Government, 
SM 525). 

To return to the scene m hand: much of the attendant 
Spirit’s speech (5 13 ff.) is a recapitulation and expansion (so 
far as the audience is concerned) of what we already know, 
from his opemng speech and from subsequent action. It is not 
redundant; the action requires that the brothers be initiated 
at tbs point, and in relating what he does Thyrsis modifies our 
sense of their previous discussion, makes it that real 
dangers exist on a ‘supernatural’ level, that the most important 
rocks and shoals of existence occur on the sea of our moral 
voyagmgs. 

Whereas m the earher scene the Elder Brother had instructed 
the younger, here he m his turn is instructed by Thyrsis. He 
does not rehnquish the feith m die protective power of virtue 
which he has previously affirmed, but nevertheless makes to do 
battle against Comus with the sword (584-608). There has 
been much learned discussion about the prease allegorical 
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meaning of Hammy, the root ‘of divine effect’ (630) which, 
as Thyrsis informs the brothers, will protect them from 
Comus’s charms. As Milton makes clear (636)5 it is meant to 
remind us of the plant moly which Hermes gave to Odysseus 
to protect him against the spells of Circe Its general signifi- 
cance, given the context, cannot be in doubt- the Elder 
Brother would tilt against a spintual foe with a physical 
weapon, Thyrsis (as befits his higher status as guardian angel) 
instructs him that only spintual weapons can be efficaaous 
against spiritual evil. Hamony represents white magic against 
Comus’s black magic, faith in God against his worship of 
Cotytto and Hecate. 


COMUS AND THE LADY (65 9-8 1 3) 

If we recall the attendant Spint’s prologue at the beginning 
of Comus, we shall remember how it provided a cosmic setting 
for the action of the masque, revealing man’s relationship with 
spintually-permeated spheres beyond this world, an eternal 
realm relevant to mankind, because man might aspire to enter 
It by the practice of virtue. The Elder Brother, m explaimng 
the virtue of chastity, inhabits essentially the same realm of 
discourse as the attendant Spint, though his idiom is different. 
Christian Platonism and the Ptolemaic astronomy as morahsed 
by the Elizabethans are closely related; they are both tran- 
scendentcdist philosophies, assuming that man’s value, digmty 
and meamng are denved from his relationship to a world 
beyond the world of sense. That Lawes and the Egerton 
children enact roles within the masque continuous with their 
everyday rdles gives Comm a local bearing and particulanty; 

framework of thought in which the action takes place endows 
It with umversal significance. Both particularity and umver- 
sahty are essential to Milton’s design* our actions, in the here 
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and now, have a significance and scope beyond that we can 
readily imagine for them, as Adam in Paradise Lost realises to 
his gnef when he begins to sense the measure of the con- 
sequences of his sin (bk. x). 

Bearing m mind this transcendentalist framework, we see 
that Comus’s arguments are, in essence, an attempt to blot it 
out They amount to naturalism, a denial of the existence, or 
relevance, of supernatural or spintual law (He does, of course, 
make a verbal concession to the Lady’s faith in God: ‘Th’all- 
giver would be unthank’ t’, etc., Ime 723.) Comus advocates the 
followmg of instinct, and bases his argument on the teeming 
abundance, the ‘spawn innumerable’ of tlie natural world. The 
verse he speaks (espeaally yio'ff) is attractive, especially 
perhaps to our age, which likes ‘concreteness’ and ‘particu- 
larity’ in verse Comus is naturally concerned with ‘things’ 
and Milton always knew how to give the devil good arguments. 

Against the ‘false rules pranckt in reason’s garb’, against the 
‘stately Palace, set out with all manner of deliciousness’ 
required by the stage-direction, we have to set the ‘ougly- 
headed Monsters’ of Comus’s rabble, and the earlier invoca- 
tion to the obscene Cotytto. This is not mere artifice on Mil- 
ton’s part. The two conditions, the attractiveness and the 
repulsiveness, have a real connection. The point is that the 
naturalistic arguments of Comus are merely the sophisticated 
guise of his pagamsm. Remember the pagan deities’ procession 
m the ‘Nativity Ode’, the roll-call of the heathen gods in PL l, 
led by ‘ Moloch, horrid King besmeard with blood / Of human 
sacrifice, and parents tears’. What is imphed by the ‘ougly- 
headed Monsters’ and the invocation to Cot3tito if not a gimdar 
rank paganism? And what is paganism but an acknowledge- 
ment of the supremacy over man oi Nature’s forces? 

The argument between Comus and the Lady cannot be 
satisfectonly tenmnated on the level of discussion because 
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reality for Comus falls far short of what the Lady recognises 
as such, for him there is no transcendental world Therefore 
the Lady is speaking quite accurately, not making a mere 
debating point, when she concludes 

Fam would I somthing say, yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor Bare, nor Soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion, and high mystery 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 
And serious doctnne of Virginity. 

(783 fF) 

Sabnna, the dea ex machtna, is required not simply by the con- 
ventions of masque, but by the radical spintual incompatibility 
of Comus and the Lady. 


SABRINA 

The feilure of the brothers to snatch Comus’s wand and say 
his spells backward (815) is the device Milton employs in order 
to end his masque with a flattering reference to the mythology 
of the district over which the Earl of Bndgewater was to pre- 
side. The Lady is to be rescued by a local goddess. Attempts 
have been made to read subtleties into the brothers’ failure to 
rescue the Lady from the enchanted chair, and into the sub- 
sequent rdle of Sabnna, the ‘gentle Nymph’ and ‘Virgin pure’ 
whose story (825 £F.) Milton adapts from The Faerie Queene, 
II, X, 14-19. Sabnna, as a goddess (i.e. a virtuous mortal who 
after death becomes a guardian spint of a particular locahty), 
IS endowed with higher spintual power than the brothers. 
Beyond this, I see no reason for cntical flights at this point 
Milton wanted to end his masque "with singmg and spectacle; 
he wanted a delicacy which would contrast with the rabble of 
Comus; he wanted to compliment the local people by an 
appropnate refashiomng of part of their traditional lore; it 
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seems likely that he wanted a minor but still considerable part 
for La^y Alice Egerton’s sister or her ‘best friend’. I cannot see 
in all this any subtle new development, any meaning that has 
not already been implied in the masque. From the attendant 
Spint’s first speech, through the Elder Brother’s speech on 
chastity, the audience has been told (what as a Chnstian 
audience it should know already) that supernatural aid is 
available to virtue in distress. Milton’s version of Sabnna’s 
story renders that aid visible. One has only to read the attendant 
Spirit’s song of thanks to Sabrma (922-37), bearing in mind 
that she was the tutelary spmt of the River Severn, to appreciate 
the dehcacy of Milton’s compliment to local feeling. 


THE spirit’s epilogue (976 if.) 

In the printed version of 1637, the Epilogue consisted of 
forty-eight lines. As Comus was first acted, the Epilogue con- 
sisted of only the last twelve of these. The longer version has 
an allegorical complexity which has invited as much cntical 
discussion as the Sabrma episode. One recent cntic would 
sweep this discussion aside with the simple conjecmre that 
Milton envisaged using Comus on another occasion, possibly 
as a wedding-masque. It is certamly true that the stones of 
Venus and Adorns, Cupid and Psydbie are adapted for such an 
occasion, it is equally certam that Milton would not have ‘tacked 
on’ to Comus such an epilogue unless he saw it as being an 
essentially suitable addition to what he had already written: 
he was not the man to spoil a work of art for reasons of 
opportumsm. Therefore, whether we accept the ‘weddmg- 
masque’ conjecture or not, the question still remains of how 
Milton saw his lengthened Epilogue m relation to the masque 
as a whole. One thmg we cannot do is to conclude that Milton 
introduces these erotic figures because the rigidity of his 
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attitude towards chastity is softening. We could as legitknately 
argue in the opposite direction from the absence in the acted 
version of some famous references to virginity (e.g. 737-55, 
779-806). In Renaissance Chnstian interpretation, these 
figures have senses different from those they bear in their 
onginal mythological settings. The mamage between Cupid 
and Psyche figured the relationship between celestial love and 
the virtuous soul, was an emblem m feet of the ‘fidelity to God’ 
for which ‘chastity’ in this life was both preparation and token. 
The marnage of Cupid and Psyche is thus the consummation 
of that ‘high mystery’ of Virgimty which the Lady tells Comus 
he is too base to understand. 

In his Prologue the Spmt descended from the ‘starry 
threshold of Joves Court’, and told us what those realms are 
hke and how virtue may aspire to them. Now he is ascendmg 
to those realms again, and again he is telling us what they are 
like, m terms which do not conflict with those he has used 
before, which are m fact merely influenced by a different aspect 
of Renaissance Platonism, but which are more specifically 
related to the action we have witnessed. The doctrine of 
virginity, as I mentioned in connection with the Lady’s lines 
on it, cannot be understood except by reference to a marnage: 
the nun, the Church, the virtuous soul, all are ‘bndes of Chnst’. 
This IS the marnage which is consummated, in the eternal 
realms, between Cupid and Psyche, Divine Love and the 
virtuous soul. From this mamage are bom ‘Youth and Joy, so 
Jove hath sworn’. Could one’s hopes of eternal hfe be summed 
up in two better words than ‘Youth and Jo/ ? 



INTRODUCTION 

It is often assumed that for those who are not scholars ‘Lycidas’ 
IS an extremely difficult poem to appreciate. Cntics tend to 
approach it gingerly, giving the impression that while th^y well 
know how to enjoy the poem, imtiating the amateur is bound 
to be extraordinanly difficult; but this attitude overrates the 
importance of scholarship and underestimates the power of 
poetry. Nevertheless, it is understandable that scholars should 
fall into It. Anyone aware of the numerous cntical and scholarly 
questions raised by ‘Lycidas’ must find it very easy to forget 
that he knew and loved the poem before he was even aware of 
the existence of hterary critics. As soon as one begins to discuss 
it, which IS not at all the same thing as reading it, one discovers 
that ‘Lycidas’ is as problematical m detail as it is lucid and 
strong m the whole. For that reason, as well as for its great 
poetic value, it has received more scholarly attention than 
almost any other poem of similar length in our language. 

The first ‘problem’ I shall mention is, however, not one of 
detail. It IS the rock on which Dr Johnson foundered: ‘Its form 
is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting’ 
(or, as we should say, faale, commonplace and unpleasing). 
If we find ourselves bothered by the pastorahsm of ‘Lyadas’, 
It will probably be for reasons different from these. For John- 
son, ‘Lyadas’ was written in an over-popular convention; and 
he could not see the poem for the genre. Where in his view 
‘Lyadas’ departed from the convention, Johnson like d it even 
less. ‘With these trifling fictions are mingled the most awful 
and sacred truths, such as ought never to be polluted with such 
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irreverent combinations. The shepherd likewise is now a 
feeder of sheep, and afterward an ecclesiastical pdfetor, a 
supenntendent of a Chnstian flock. Such equivocations are 
always unskilful; but here they are indecent, and at least 
approach to impiety . . .’ 

Our problem is likely to be that, unless we have previously 
encountered Arnold’s ‘Thyrsis’ or Shelley’s ‘Adonais’, 
‘Lycidas’ is hkely to be the first pastoral elegy we read. The 
‘problem’ may take one of two forms. The reader may find 
that the poem has httle or no aesthetic impact on him, and may 
deade that this is due to the unfamihanty of its form. Or — 
and I thmk this is the more likely — he may want to ask him- 
self how It IS that so moving a poem has, when you come to 
look at It closely, such a large element of ‘artificiahty’. This is 
an important question, perhaps the prime cntical question to 
ask about ‘Lycidas’, and I shall not attempt to supply a full 
answer. What must be stressed is that, in explainmg the various 
conventional elements in the pastoral elegy, one has not 
explained ‘Lycidas’. One cannot do justice to a noble building 
by givmg a textbook account of the architectural styles 
mcorporated m it. On the other hand, however sincere our 
appreciation, we may find it difficult to discuss the aesthetic 
quahties of the building if we are totally ignorant of the history 
of architecture. 

What ts a pastoral elegy.^ Most fundamentally, it is a lament 
for a dead person supposedly uttered by a shepherd movmg in 
rustic scenes. To say this gives the defimng charactenstics: if a 
poem IS not this, then it is not a pastoral elegy. Beyond this, 
however, pastoral elegies from Theocntus down to Matthew 
Arnold have several common characteristics: 

(i) The refiam' ‘Lyadas’ is rather unusual in not having a 
refram. Milton’s Latin elegy for his close finend, Charles 
Diodati, does have one. 
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(2) Natures mourning, almost all pastoral elegies contain 
either e(h appeal to Nature to mourn for the dead person or a 
representation of the sorrow of Nature: 

Thee Shepherd, thee the Woods, and desert Caves, 

With wild Thyme and the gadding Vine o’regrown, 

And all their echoes mourn. 

(39 ff.) 

(3) Reference to the nymphs, this may occur either by way of 
mvocation, or by way of complaint that they were absent while 
the lamented one was dymg: 

Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’re the head of your loy’d Lyctdasi 

(50-51) 

(4) Procession of those who come to ask the cause of the disaster'. 
(in ‘Lyadas’, these are Neptune’s herald, Camus, and the Pilot 
of the Galilean lake). 

(5) The command to deck the bier or the grave of the dead with 
garlands i or the representation of friends of the dead bringing 
flowers. 

Return Stctban Muse, 

And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. . , . 

(132-1 51) 

(6) The expression of resentment against the cruel fate which 
brmgs people to an untimely end (I give no illustrative quotation 
here, but the reader will agree that this is an element in 
‘Lyadas’). 

(7) The expression of reassurance and consolation: the pastoral 
elegy is of course predominandy a lament, but it usually rises 
to an eicpression of consolation based on the thought that the 
dead one is now hvmg on in another world (‘In the blest 
King doms meek of )oy and love’). This consolatory element 
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occurs in classical elegies, but as we might expect it is of greatest 
importance m pastoral elegies wntten in Chnsuan times, for 
example ‘Lycidas’, ‘Adonais’, ‘Thyrsis’. 

This statement of the common charactenstics of the pastoral 
elegy was arnved at by a scholar who was paying no particular 
attention to ‘Lycidas’, but simply regarding it as one among 
many poems in genre. It will be seen that ‘Lyadas’ exhibits 
a very high proportion of features commonly met with in 
pastoral elegies. Milton’s ongmality thus co-exists with, indeed 
IS somehow involved with, a high degree of conventionality. 
In studying the relaaonsftip between Milton’s onginahty and 
his employment of convention, the student is advised to set 
‘Lyadas’ alongside Matthew Arnold’s ‘Thyrsis’, and ask him- 
self why it IS that the latter poem, while moving, lacks the 
quahnes which makes ‘Lyadas’ a great poem rather than a 
very competent one. 


PROLOGUE (1-23) 

The broad meaning of ‘Lyadas’ is clear enough, but there 
are so many problematical details that one feels that Milton 
may have mtended a certain emgmanc quahty. We encounter 
one such problem m the first five hnes. On one mterpretation 
the laurels, myrtles and ivy represent the wreaths of the poel^ 
and ‘to pluck their berries’ means ‘to wnte a poem’. On this 
view Milton recognises his artistic immaturity, gomg on to 
explam that a sad occasion constrains him to pubhsh prema- 
turely. Such an interpretation fits what we know of Milton — 
his wholehearted dedication to poetry, his feehng that his gifis 
were slow in commg to fimition, expressed m the sonnet ‘How 
soon hath Time’ and elsewhere. Some readers beheve that 
‘Lyadas’ is only nommally about Edward Bang’s death, that 
it IS really about Milton’s own hopes of poetic fame and his 
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fear of dying before their fulfilment. If this view is correct, 
then this mterpretation of the first five lines fits it very well. 

However, there is another possibihty. What if Milton is 
thinking here not of his own slowly-npening talents, but of the 
untimely death of Edward Kmg.^ Are the bernes ‘harsh and 
crude’ because Kmg died before his talents had ripened ^ There 
IS a difficulty here: if we take hterally the words ‘Yet once 
more ... I com,’ we shall have to ask on what previous 
occasion Milton had lamented the death of a young poet or 
scholar. Perhaps we do not have to take the words in quite this 
sense; possibly Milton is saying that all too commonly poets 
die young before the laurels of their feme have npened; it has 
happened before, and on liis occasion it is he who must 
lament. I do not find this explanation altogether satisfactory, 
but the phrase ‘dead ere his prime’ does show that the ‘unripe- 
ness’ of Kmg was in the poet’s mind. 

The first of these mterpretations has usually been favoured 
by the majonty, but the second has never lacked confident 
adherents. Perhaps the argument is unnecessary. Poetic 
meanmgs do not have to be a clear-cut ‘one thing or the other’. 
My own view is that the pnmary meamng of the passage is the 
assertion of Milton’s artistic unripeness; and that he deliberately 
expresses this in a way which rmght be taken to refer to King’s 
early death in order to suggest the poignancy of the event which 
constrains his pen, and to suggest that it is iromcally appropnate 
that King’s elegist should be unripe smce Lyadas himself was 
‘dead ere his prime’. This kmd of compression, suggesting in a 
few lines of verse meanmgs which would require several 
para^phs of prose, is typical of the ridi texture of 
‘Lyadas’. 

The poet goes on to state the occasion for hfe poem. Lyddas 
is dead, and since he was a poet his death must be commemo- 
rated in verse, with ‘som mdodious tear*. Why should Milton 
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himself write an elegy ^ Because he is a poet also, and must do 
as he would be done by: 

So may som gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destin’d Urn, 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd 

(19 ff.) 

In these lines Milton unarguably links the thought of his own 
death with the death of Kingj but he drops this thought 
immediately, and turns to the more ‘personal’ reasons why he 
should lament on this particular occasion. 


PART ONE (24-84) 

It is common for cntics to translate the pastoral detail of 
lines 25-36 m terms of life in seventeenth-century Cambndge. 
Undergraduates rose early (‘ere the high Lawns appear’d / Un- 
der the opening eye-hds of the mom’); serious students worked 
late mto the night, until Hesperus began to disappear under the 
horizon. Nevertheless, there were fun and games, and even 
lechery (5Rough Satyrs danc’d’). This is all true enough, but 
I think we falsify and coarsen these lines if we translate them 
in terms of undergraduate routine. I have said that these lines 
give Milton’s ‘personal’ reasons for lamenting Kmg’s death 
and obviously in a sense they do refer to the sort of communal 
life Milton and Kmg had shared. But when we understand them 
m terms of ‘daily hfe in the seventeenth century’, we are doing 
precisely the opposite of what Milton did when he wrote them, and 
we degrade the pastoral convention mto a prettifying and 
mdeed falsifying way of talking about ordinary things, when 
m feet It is a way of vmverscdtsing particular inadents, making 
them part of a tradition, seeing them as significant human life. 
If we want to say what the Imes are ‘about’, we must speak of 
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the ardour and idealism of study, the )oy and creative influence 
of intellectual companionship, rather than about the time-table 
of study in a Cambridge college. 

From pastoral reminiscence the poet turns naturally to 
pastoral lament (‘But O the heady change, now thou art gon’* 
37-49) The pastoralism of the preceding lines related the 
intellectual companionship of Cambridge undergraduates to 
the history of humane culture, and, incidentally, those hnes 
earned their own submerged comfort, since the pastoral detail 
mevitably carnes the mind to examples of intellectual hopes 
which had been fulfilled, in the works of great poets. In lines 
36-49 the death of Lyadas is related to Nature In this passage 
Nature is conceived somewhat ambiguously, on the one hand 
as friendly to man, mourning the death of Lyadas, on the 
other as obhterating itself by its own indifferent excess (‘With 
Wilde Thyme and the gadding Vine o’regrown’). Nature is not 
thought of as bemg totally indifferent, but rather as subject to 
the same fate as humamty: roses become cankered, ‘weanhng 
Herds’ are destroyed by ‘Taint-worm’ before they are 
properly grown; flowers are destroyed by frost before thar 
seeds have time to npen. It might not be misreadmg to see these 
Hnes also as beanng their own submerged comfort. We are so 
accustomed to think of the namral world m terms of spring 
and rebirth that, if the overt meamng of the passage is ‘All that 
hves must die’, none of us are far from recalhng the continua- 
tion of Gertrude’s words to Hamlet. But, for the moment, what 
is insisted on is the feet of death, not the feet of rebirth or the 
hope of resurrection. 

Inadentally, it is a critical commonplace that there is not 
much ‘nature poetry’ m the seventeenth century, apart from 
the arguable mstance of Henry Vaughan’s work. Nevertheless 
natural imagery has a very important function m ‘Lyadas’; 
and whereas there is a tendency to think of the pastoral exm- 
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vention as prettifying Nature, the natural images of ‘Lyadas’, 
while not obviously gomg beyond the convention, are In sura 
powerful rather than pretty. This is due partly to the grave 
sononty of the poem’s sound, partly to the fact that the natural 
images are never merely ‘decoration’, but always informed by 
the poet’s hving and developing thought. In Imes 39-41, for 
example, the fact that Nature has cause to lament for itself as 
well as for Lyadas lends added resonance to what might have 
been a purely conventional ‘pathetic fallacy’. This in turn 
prepares for the lines which follow. Here we do not merely see 
Lyadas’s death in terms of natural parallels (which might have 
the effect of reducing its significance), mstead our awareness is 
broadened to take in the ftiescapabihty and universality of 
death. ‘All that lives must die’, and m practice many creatures 
suffer untimely death. Considering the poem as a passionate 
meditation, this is its datum, the feet which it must face, 
assimilate, and be reconaled to. 

The next passage (lines 50-63) moves from the conventional 
invocanon of the nymphs to a vision of horror, in which 
Milton recalls the death of Orpheus, the archtype of the poet. 
Milton’s interest in anaent Bntain, expressed in Comas, is again 
given play, but in a manner stnctly relevant to the occasion. 
The places mentioned are in sight of the place where Kmg was 
shipwrecked; the ‘old Bards, the femous Druids’ recall that 
Kmg "was both a poet and intended for the ministry. 

The reference to the Druids, moreover, forms a subtle 
preparation for the hnes describing the end of Orpheus. Like 
Kmg, the Druids were poets and priests. Like him too they are 
dead, though Milton only mentions this by imphcation and 
does not stress it. With Orpheus they share a third chara- 
tensttc. They had magical powers, that is powers over Nature; 
or, says Milton (this is the imphcation of the whole passage) 
did they? Tradition tells us that the Druids had powers over 
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natxire Yet they are dead. Nature destroyed them, and has 
assimilated them (‘the steep, / Where your old Bards, the 
femous Druids ly’). Orpheus too had powers over Nature. 
When he sang and played on his lyre wild beasts were charmed, 
trees and rocks followed him, nvers forsook their course. And 
he too IS dead 

The ‘pastoral detail’ of ‘Lycidas’ thus represents no inert 
acquiescence in convention. It really is a poem about Nature, 
Nature which produces, and destroys, men of genius, as it 
produces and destroys everything else. One element in the 
greatness of ‘Lyadas’ is that beneath its ‘decorum’ and con- 
ventionality there throbs a sense of pnmitive power. Ajiother 
IS the manner m which from its iifiagery and the movement of 
Its thought there arises a passionate questioning about what 
meanmg can be assigned to hves which, however nobly 
dedicated and heroically pursued, are inevitably (and in the 
event often terribly) to be crushed by the natural world. How- 
ever much in the tradition this is, what stnkes us is the ring of 
urgent personal expenence here. 

In the magmficent climax to this passage we notice an 
ambiguity similar to that noticed in connection with lines 
39-46. ‘Universal nature’ lamented Orpheus, and yet ‘nature’ 
destroyed him, not ‘external nature’ but that in humamty which 
is perhaps nearest to impersonal natural forces. Orpheus, after 
the death of Eurydice, swore to have nothing more to do with 
women — and he was tom to pieces by the Thracian women 
in a Dionysiac 01^. Dionysus was a fertihty-god, particularly 
sacred to the vine; and the link between this passage and hnes 
39-41, with their reference to ‘the gadding Vine’ may not be as 
^ciful as it seems at first glance. A poet, sworn to chastity, 
and tom to pieces. We might expect ^t Milton’s preoccupa- 
tion with chastity and its relation to the life dedicated to poetry 
would find expression in an elegy on the death of another high- 
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minded young poet. One might well sense in the horror of 
Orpheus’ death something of what it had cost the sensuous but 
idealistic Milton to refrain from sporting ‘with AmaryUis in the 
shade’ in order to dedicate himself tlioroughly to the task of 
self-preparation for his poetic vocation. 

If this interpretation is granted, Milton’s transition to a 
questioning of the poet’s vocation, and the manner in which he 
puts the quesuon, seems quite inevitable: 

Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neara’s hair? 

(67 ff) 

What comes as an answei*to the question turns out to be no 
answer at all: 


Fame is the spur that the clear spmt doth raise 
(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayesj 
But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with th’abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. 

(70 ff) 


This re-states what I have called the poem’s datum, in terms 
closer to Milton’s actual life-experience. It is worth notiang 
that the apparently noble but ultimately futile aspiration is 
expressed m terms of that courtly chivalry (‘spurs’, ‘guerdon’) 
which Milton was later to reject m the Prologue to book ix of 
Paradise Lost: ‘Not that which justly gives Heroic name / To 
Person or to Poem.’ Milton’s attention to mythological detail 
here also deserves attention. Conventionally, it was the Fates, 
not the Furies, who cut the thread of life. The Fates were 
inexorable, but also impartial and just; the Furies on the other 
hand were spirits of vengeance, seekmg out a particular person. 
The Funes were someumes identified with femhty-spmts, and 
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It is possible that there is another link here, with ‘the rout 
that made the hideous roar’ (the Thracian women) and the 
‘gadding Vine’ of lines 39-41 If so, one of the submerged 
themes of the poem is fear of what revenge Nature might take 
for sexuality too ngorously suppressed. Another change is that 
Milton has made the Fury blind, what we have here is the 
infinitely depressing thought that the best of mankind are 
especially the prey of a hostile, irrational power in the universe. 
This IS a development from the comparatively simple earlier 
thought that young are subject to an untimely death (c. 45). 

This IS the emotional low point of the poem, at least so far. 
The question implied in this outbiKst seems unanswerable. To 
look closely at Milton’s handling of the mythological detail is 
to see just how deeply pessimistic this passage is. Nevertheless 
Milton does answer it, in a dramatic, apparently unprepared 
volte-face which recalls the sudden resolutions which climax 
some of George Herbert’s poems. His answer cuts sharply 
across the middle of a Ime: 

But not the praise, 

Pkceius repli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfet witnes of all-judging /ove, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame m Heav’n expect thy meed. 

(76 ff) 

So we come to the end of the first major section of the poem, 
and to a major critical disagreement. One school of thought 
regards this as a ‘false’ dimax, a ‘pagan’ consolation which is 
later to be superseded by the Chnsuan consolation of the 
poem’s close. David Daiches, Milton (p. 84), writes, ‘An 
explicit reply of this kind would have been given by a more 
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inclusive representative of poetry than Apollo . . . And the 
pat aphonstic nature of that final couplet . . . could not possibly 
be a solution to such a complex poem as “Lycidas”.’ 

I do not see the poem’s movement in this way; its progression 
does not have that kind of logic. The three major sections 
parallel each other, they do not represent thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis or some other quasi-logical momentum. To argue 
for the ‘pagan’ nature of the passage from Milton’s use of the 
terms ‘Phoebus’ and ‘Jove’ instead of ‘Chnst’ and ‘God’ is to 
Ignore the common practice of Milton and many other 
Renaissance poets. Phoebus Apollo, the god of poetry, was 
also the Sun-God, who was frequently equated with Christ; 
and one has only to go to the first line of Comas for another 
example of Milton using ‘Jove’ for ‘God’. 

The argument from Milton’s use of pagan names is very 
easily disposed of; and I can see no evidence for the ‘paganism’ 
or ‘falsity’ of the consolation which is any more satisfactory. 
The sentiment expressed is a perfectly Christian one, put 
crudely, it is that our job is to do our best, and that we must 
leave it to God to sit in judgement on our efforts. An argument 
against the ‘pagan’ interpretation is the phrase ‘all-judging 
Jove’; in pagan mythology Jove was not the judge of Hades; 
in Christianity God is our Judge 

PART TWO (85-131) 

A further argument for regarding lines 76-84 as bemg 
essentially Christian may be found in Milton’s transiuon to the 
second major section: 

O Fountam Arethuse, and thou honour’d floud, 
Smooth-sliding Mmctus, crown’d with vocall reeds. 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood, 

But now my Gate proceeds, . . . 


(85 ff) 
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This marks a return to pastoralism. Arethuse is the fountain- 
nymph Arethusa^ who fled from the river-god Alpheus and 
reappeared m Sicily as a spnng welling up near the sea. The 
‘Fountain Arethuse' is thus one of the poem’s resurrection- 
images Appropriately, in an elegy on a man who was drowned, 
these images are all related to water cf. ‘So sinks the day-star 
in the Ocean bed, / And yet anon . . . Flames in the forehead 
of the morning sky,’ and ‘So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted 
high, / Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves’, 
Milton is here recalling the pastoral poetiy of the Sicilian 
Theocritus, who mentions this fountain in his first Idyll. 
Similarly, Mincius is an Italian nver described (‘honour’d’) by 
Virgil in his Eclogues and Georgies. ‘That strain I heard was of 
a higher mood’ refers back to the end of the first section, 
placing It higher than the inspiration of the pastoral poets, 
who lived in pagan times 

The first part of the second section, with its procession of 
mourners, closely follows the tradition of the pastoral elegy. 
The prose ‘meaning’ of the passage is simple almost to banality; 
the weather was good when King’s ship went down, so there 
must have been something wrong with the ship. Hippotades, 
the ruler of the winds (more familiar by his name of Aeolus) 
declared to Neptune’s herald that ‘not a blast was from his 
dungeon stray’d, / The Ayr was calm’, so calm that ‘on 
the level brine, / Sleek Panope with all her sisters 
play’d’. 

Milton employs the circumstances of the wreck to reach a 
conclusion which parallels the ‘blind Fury’ passage of the 
preceding section. 

It was that fatall and perfidious Bark 

Built in th’eclipse, and ngg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


(lOO ff) 
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This conclusion fits perfectly into the pagan context; this is 
precisely the sort of explanation that would have occurred to 
the pagan mind. But again, one notices that there may be a 
difference between working in a convention and bemg ‘con- 
ventional’. The conclusion is not unonginal, not artifiaally 
determined. Again we have the suggestion that the most 
excellent (‘that sacred head’) are somehow the prey of an 
irrational and malignant force in the umverse. Exalt this to a 
philosophy, take away counter-balanang considerations, and 
you have sheer pessimism. 

The suggestion that we are subject to blmd chance is earned 
over into the next passage: 

■% 

Next Camus ^ reverend Sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower msenb’d with woe. 

(103 ff.) 

Camus IS of course the river Cam, ‘reverend Sire’ because 
Cambndge was already an ‘anaent university’ in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘That sangmne flower msenb’d with woe’ is 
the hyaanth, supposed to have sprung from the blood of a 
youth accidentally killed by Apollo durmg a game of quoits. 
It IS ‘insenb’d with woe’ because it is supposed to be marked 
with the letters asax, the Greek exclamation expressmg gnef. 
Apollo was gnef-stneken for the death of Hyacmth: not even 
those beloved of the gods, not the ‘dear spmt’, the ‘sacred 
head’, the ‘dearest pledge’, are immune to the malignancy of 
fete; neither Apollo nor ‘the Muse her self that Orpheus bore,’ 
can protect their fevountes. 

Camus is of course not a pagan god, and so this passage 
provides a subtle transition to the exphdt Christiamty of the 
last spmt of the waters: St Peter, ‘The Pilot of the GaUean 
lake’. (It has been argued that Milton had m mind Christ, 
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rather than St Peter, but I find this unconvincing.) This final 
passage of the second section (108-31) has been called a 
digression; it has been felt that neither decorum nor logic 
permit this denunciation of the unfaithful clergy in a pastoral 
elegy lamenting the death of Edward King. If the passage had 
been full of obvious contemporary reference, such a view 
might have justification, but it is not. The point is, surely, that 
the first section is pnmanly concerned with Lycidas as a poet, 
and the second with his vocation for the pnesthood. Neptune, 
Camus and the Pilot of the Gahlean lake form a progression: 
Nature, Culture, Rehgion. St Peter speaks, as the first bishop 
of the Chnsnan Church, the father of the clergy: 

How well could I have spar’d for thee young swain, 

Anow of such as for their bellies sake. 

Creep and intrude, and chmb into the fold* 

(113 ff.) 

This does not in the least represent Milton tabng off at a 
tangent from the proper course of the poem. It is the logical 
corollary of a thought which has been central to the develop- 
ment of the poem up to this pomt. If it is true that excellence is 
espeaally liable to Ae mahgnancy of Fate (and this idea need 
not be regarded as arafiaal for it has often been expressed — 
by survivors of the First World War, for example) then it 
follows that many of the unworthy survive and flourish. The 
prosperity of the wicked, and the consequent perplexity of the 
rehgious mind, is one of the commonest themes in the Psalms. 

Milton’s expression m this passage fuses Chnstiamty and 
pastorahsm m a quite natural way. Indeed, this fusion is not to 
be credited to Milton himself; it is the product of centimes of 
Christian speech, based upon the theme of Chnst as the ‘Good 
Shepherd’ and of the clergy as ‘pastors’. Johnson’s own phrase, 
in critiasing this passage (‘a superintendent of a Christian 
flock’), indicates how amfiaal his stnctures are at this point. 
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John Ruskin’s analysis of this passage, in the first lecture of 
Sesame and Lilies, is still worth reading. 

Lines 108-31 should not be read merely as a denunciation of 
the seventeenth-century clergy, or even merely as a denunaation 
of unfaithful pastors m whatever age. The anger is the counter- 
part of a great pity, wWch glows in the Ime ‘The hungry Sheep 
look up, and are not fed’, a line which denves the strength of 
Its pathos from a time-honoured speech which goes back to the 
New Testament. Once again the passage moves towards that 
moment which is darkest )ust before the hght breaks: 

Besides what the gnm Woolf with pnvy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing sed 

’ (128-9) 

Those three simple words ‘and nothing sed’ are too sublime 
to be referred merely to the government’s acqmescence in the 
activities of popish priestsj they are a great quesnon hurled 
at the state of affairs which allows the corrupt to flourish: their 
meaning as well as their vehemence parallels the ‘bhnd Fuiy’ 
passage in the preceding section. And hke that passage they 
are immediately followed by the assertion that justice is: 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

(130-1) 

Whatever the precise reference in these lines, this is not 
Milton the Puntan calling down vengeance on the Anghcan 
clergy, but a Chnstian who is willmg to assert, against ^ the 
evidence available to his senses, that there is a jusuce m the 
heart of thmgs. His words have a sternness, a terrible power, 
but It IS a power which answers to and masters the terrible 
state of thmgs he has been contemplating. If there is justice 
against the evildoer, there is consolation for the feithful. In 
that important respect, the end of the second section precisely 
parallels the end of the first. Innumerable soluuons have been 
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offered to the ‘puzzle’ of what Milton meant by ‘that two- 
handed engine’, from the Houses of Parhament to the ‘Jack o’ 
th’ Clock’ which adorned several churches m Milton’s day. 
(A good one survives m Blythburgh Church, Suffolk, a beauti- 
ful old church which is well worth visiting ) The poem offers 
no compelhng mtemal evidence (the case for linking the two- 
handed engine with the sword held by the angel ^chael — 
‘the great vision of the guarded Mount’ — is not particularly 
convincing), and evidence brought from outside the poem to 
support vanous solutions cannot be conclusive. The relevant 
question is: ‘what picture would the words have conjured up 
m the minds of seventeenth-century readers i*’ Obviously there 
IS no good reason, when the queshon is put, for preferring one 
highly specific answer to another, and the thought suggests 
itself that the lines are vague because Milton meant them to be 
vague What they do suggest, with very adequate clanty and 
force, is the terror and finahty of God’s avenging justice. 

PART THREE (132-85) 

The transition to the third section is achieved in a manner 
similar to that from the first to the second: 

Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams, Return Stciltan Muse. 

(132-3) 

The poet modulates back to pagan pastorahsm. Alpheus is the 
god of one of the nvers of Arcadia. The correspondence with 
the previous transition is more satisfyingly exact if we recall 
that the stream of Alpheus was supposed to jom that of 
Arethusa m Sicily. The Siahan Muse refers to pastoral poetry, 
the Sicilian Theocritus bemg traditionally regarded as the 
fether of pastoral poets. 

The third section, down to Ime 151, draws upon another of 
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the conventions of pastoral poetry, the passage of the flowers. 
These are flowers that seem to mourn: ‘the rathe Pnmrose that 
forsaken dies’, ‘Cowshps wan that hang the pensive hed’. 
Nevertheless the feeling is different from that in the opening 
section: the passage has more colour than the ‘brown’ Myrtles 
and the ‘never-sear’ Ivy; nothing here is ‘harsh and crude’. In 
Its gentleness, and delicacy of colour, the passage conveys 
consolation at least as much as lament. But it is a false con- 
solation, as the poet recogmses in bringing it to a close; 

For so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise 

(152-3) 

The consolation of the flower-passage is based upon an 
assumption contrary to the facts of the case. Lyadas is not 
lying peacefully on a ‘Laureat Herse’; he died too soon to win 
the laurels of poetic renown, and his body is in the ocean, 
beyond the reach of his mourners. 

The function of the catalogue of flowers is to modulate 
between the prophecy of doom for the unfaithful clergy and 
the descnption of Lyadas’s reception into Paradise, which 
closes the third section. The structure and emotional rhythm 
of each of the three main sections are broadly similar (a feet 
which is obscured if one thinks of the dimax of the first section 
as representing a ‘false’ consolation). This is by no means to 
suggest a coldly-planned, symmetrical formal master-piece. 
In each case the structure seems to grow naturally from the 
emotional rhythm. Here, if we imagme the poem with hnes 
154-64 omitted, we can readily see that the assuaging of gnef 
m the evocation of the flowers’ beauty is too ‘poetic’ to lead 
into a majestic conclusion. That can only be properly prepared 
by the profundity of hnes 154—64. The transition to these hnes 
from the flower-passage has an adequate mtelhctwd justification 
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in the poet’s expressed recognition of the falsity of the con- 
solation; Its fidelity to human expenence has been well suggested 
by one critic, who points out that the emotional rhythm 
expressed in the first two passages of the third section corre- 
sponds to what psychologists call, where it exists in a patho- 
logical form, the manic-depressive pattern. 

Lines 154-64 form a perfect example of the abihty of great 
poetry to commumcate before it is properly understood. 
Probably there are few people who do not respond to the 
majesty of this passage. If anybody were completely unable to 
appreaate its emotional force, he would be very httle helped 
by 'explanations’ of the ‘fiible of BelUrus old’, ‘the great vision 
of the guarded Mount’, ‘Namcmcos and Bayonds hold’, and the 
reference to the dolphins. If my own expenence is any gmde, 
the danger is not that we should fail to respond to the soimd of 
these lines, but rather that the lines offer so much before they 
are understood that we are content to rest withm an inadequate 
understanding. (F R. Leavis complains that the words 
‘seem ... to be occupied with valmng themselves rather than 
with doing an3tihing’. Revahiadon (1953), p. 56.) 

Why does the poet ask St Michael to look homeward.^ 
(Commentators have argued over whether the Angel who is 
asked to ‘Look homeward’ in line 163 is St Michael or Lyadas. 
I believe that the weight of opmion today favours St Michael, 
and I inchne strongly to this view myself.) In this context we 
may dismiss the notion that ihe angel’s home is in heaven. It 
IS true that one of the traditional functions of St Michael is to 
gmde the souls of the dead to heaven, but there is no reason 
why he should ‘melt with ruth’ when lookmg in that particular 
direction. The relevant consideration here is Michael’s status 
as guardian angel of England. Milton was a patriot and a 
Puritan^ and if he had wntten ‘Lyadas’ before the Armada 
was defeated in 1588 he would not have wntten this line. By 
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i6y7 the danger of popery being imposed by Spanish invasion 
had long passed; to the Puntans, who saw popery in what we 
should nowadays regard as moderate Anglican practices, the 
danger lay at home. Taken in this way, the references to Spam 
(‘Namancos and Bayonds hold’) and to St Michael, link up with 
the passage on the corruption of the clergy. We could of course 
take line 163 as asking St Michael to look homeward and ‘melt 
with ruth’ for Lycidas, but it has been so firmly estabhshed by 
now that we do not know where Lyadas’s body is, that I do 
not think this can be the intended primary meaning. Moreover, 
It rather fits the energetic, forward-looking atntude Milton is 
moving toward that he should here enhst an Angel to look at 
England’s troubles, and consign Lycidas’s body to the dol- 
phms The point is not affected by the statement in Pausanius 
that ‘a dolphin took up Palaemon’s body and laid it on the 
shore at Connth, where he was deified’ (relevant as this 
deification is to hnes 183-4) It is very much m keeping with 
the hnd of ongmahty we find m ‘Lycidas’ that Milton should 
employ a classical allusion to throw a decorous veil over a 
rather harsh implication, namely that the poet had resolved the 
problem posed by the death of his colleague, and was no longer 
vitally concerned with the dead man. 

I am inclmed to think, that is, that hnes 165-85, logically as 
they fit into the structure of the poem, and truly as they express 
Milton’s belief m an after-life, do not embody the degree of 
vitahty of thought we find elsewhere m ‘Lyadas’. The ‘real’ 
conclusion of the poem, the climax toward which Milton’s 
passionate meditation has been moving, is I think the resolve 
to act expressed firom hne 186 to the end of the poem The 
answer to death that is most meanmgful to a man of Milton’s 
temperament and ideals is that the livmg should go on hving, 
as fully as may be. At the beginning of the poem its author is 
fully identified with the shepherd who laments for Lycidas; 
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‘Yet once more ... I com*. At its end Milton stands apart from 
his slfepherd-/ierjo«a: ‘Thus sang the uncouth Swam’. The 
effect is, brilliantly, to place what has just passed at an ‘aesthetic 
distance’, to gam a certain detachment, which is both aestheti- 
cally valuable, m that it enables us to see the poem as a shaped, 
completed whole, and essential to the total meanmg of 
‘Lyadas’. The living owe to their dead, firstly, a ‘melodious 
tear’, and then, after that, to go on hvmg: ‘To morrow to fresh 
Woods, and Pastures new.’ 
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‘O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy Spray’ 

Milton’s sonnets, as much as ‘Lycidas’ or Comus, combine 
traditionalism with radical onginality. His work represents 
almost a complete break with the love-sonnet of the Ehza- 
bethans; almost, but not quite Before he composed the ‘soul- 
animating strains’ to which Wordsworth paid his famous 
tribute, Milton wrote a sequence of love-sonnets. He probably 
intended this sonnet to introduce the sequence, of which the 
other poems are in Italian. Various reasons have been suggested 
for Milton’s employment of Italian- he was in love with an 
Itahan lady, or he was afraid to write amorous poems m 
English, lest he should be teased. The biographical foundation 
for such assumptions is very shght What we do know is that 
Milton made it part of his self-education as a poet to perfect 
his knowledge of Itahan. That he was able to employ it 
creatively indicates how well he succeeded. Throughout his 
major work, Milton adapted the craftmanship of the Itahans in 
forming his own unique poetic style. I shall not discuss 
Milton’s Italian sonnets here; but it is worth remembenng that 
he did wnte love-sonnets, and that they have earned high 
praise from Itahan scholars. 

This sonnet depends upon a piece of folk-lore which was 
current in mediaeval poetry both m Enghsh and in French: if 
a lover hears the song of the mghtingale before that of the 
cuckoo, he will be successful. The poet conveys this essential 
mformation to the reader by the device of supposing the 
nightingale to be unaware of its link with the destimes of lovers. 
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he tells the mghttngak that it fills the lover’s heart -with hope, 
that Its song portends success in love Someone of a literal turn 
of mind might want to say that the nightingale would be 
unaware of its relevance to human love. No doubt; and more- 
over mghtingales cannot comprehend sonnets. My point is that 
Milton employs a fiction, the fiction that the nightingale is 
capable of understanding human speech. I think that what 
distinguishes this sonnet from others that Milton wrote in 
English, qmte as much as its being on the subject of love, is the 
importance in it of a fiction. Elsewhere Milton refers to fiction 
in order to make his point, but he does not often make a 
sonnet’s whole structure dependent upon a fiction m the way 
that this one is. 

This employment of a fiction has the effect of subtly flatter- 
mg the reader If the mformation about mghtingales and lovers 
were conveyed directly those of Milton’s readers who already 
knew the folk-lore might be bored or even affronted: ‘Why 
tell us what we know already^’ Further, the device of address- 
mg a nightingale which is not there rather than a reader who 
(by definition) is, works m the mterests of dramatically. 
Characters on the stage ignore the audience, and address each 
other. From the first two words of the poem, the reader is 
aware, not only of the mghtmgale, but of a human person 
addressing it, a person who finally declares the point of his 
address in the imperative verb of the ninth line: ‘Now timely 
smg’ From this point in the poem the person reveals himself 
more fully; he is not merely a supphant to the powers which 
affect lovers’ destimes, but one who for some years has been 
an unrequited lover, and undeservedly so. With characteristic 
danng, Milton raises an idea m the last two Imes of the poem 
which has not been mentioned before, the idea that the 
raghtingale is auspiaous for poetry. The idea is put m a form 
w^ch suggests a doubt: is the mghtmgale really propitious to 
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lovers, isn’t its real concern with poets ^ No matter, the last 
line says, in either case I deserve its favours, and if the nightin- 
gale favours both love and poetry, then I have a double claim 
upon It. It IS almost as if Milton is signalling to the reader not 
to take the love-interest in the poem too senously, that what 
really interests him is poetry. 


‘How soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth’ 

This sonnet is of autobiographical interest. In it Milton writes 
of his apparent failure to produce work worthy of his years, 
speaking of his immatunty both of physical appearance and of 
accomplishment. Yet it is itself a genuine achievement One 
should notice how naturally the movement of thought from 
regret to confidence fits the sonnet form, with the change 
occumng ^ust after the octet. It is a difficult thing to analyse, 
but a notable point is that both the regret and the confidence 
sound real. The closeness with which the subject-matter is 
made to fit the sonnet-form, with its ‘mm’, does not produce 
an effect of falsity. It sounds ‘sincere’, whereas many poems 
having this shape give the impression that the emotion 
expressed in the early part of the poem exists merely 
as a necessary background for the fine senumente of the 
dose. Milton achieves the effect of a genumely personal 
meditation. 

One component of this effect is the very different ‘fed’ that 
the sestet has compared with the octet. This is no doubt partly 
detenmned by the breaking of the pattern of imagery after the 
dghth line. The imagery of the octet is naive, suggesting the 
‘bookishness’ of a young poet who has not yet found his own 
poetic voice. The image of Time as a thief has an Elizabethan 
air about it, redolent of the literary atmosphere of the time 
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■when Milton "was only a boy. There is a similar naivety about 
the imagery of ‘spring’, ‘blossom’, ‘ripeness’. The play of 
im^ery becomes more subdued after the fourth line, and after 
the eighth imagery gives way to syntax: the balance of ‘less or 
more’, ‘soon or slo'w’, ‘mean or high’, is suggestive both of 
moderation and of assurance. 

It may save some confusion if I mention that the word ‘it’ 
in the ninth and tenth lines refers back to the ‘in'ward npeness’ 
of the seventh Ime. Milton refers to the degree of npeness to 
be attained, to the time of its appearance, and to its adequacy 
to the work God mtends for him. 

The phrase ‘in stnctest measure even’ may suggest the even 
tread of a man -walking confidently to-wards a landmark; and it 
might be thought that the apparent assertiveness of ‘It shall’ 
supports this sense. But seventeenth-century usage did not 
observe our present conventions regarding ‘shall’ and ‘-will’. 
The primary meamng is certainly that whatever die degree of 
npeness, whether it comes early or late, it will be equal to, 
proportionate -with, the ‘lot’ to-wards which the poet is being 
led by tune and the -will of heaven The confidence expressed 
in the poem’s close is confidence in God rather than in John 
Milton. 

On the last two lines, I cannot do better than quote Brooks 
and Hardy: 

The last two lines make plain his own responsibility. ‘All is, if I 
have grace to use it so, As ever in my great task-Masters eye,’ but 
only ‘if I have grace to use it so’: that is, only if I have the grace to 
use everything as if it were being observed by Him. The young 
poet’s confidence m Pro-vidence, fer from mitigating his own 
responsibility, doubles it, the reference to God as a ‘task-Master’ 
implies that God’s overseeing requires his work to be of the best . . 
not merely that a good outcome is certain because of God’s 
supervision 
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‘Captain or Colonel, or Knight in Arms’ 

As in the earlier ‘Nightingale’ sonnet, Milton here draws on 
tradition. Two episodes of ancient history are involved. When 
Alexander the Great (‘The great Emathum Conqueror’) sacked 
Thebes, he ordered his soldiers to spare the house of the poet 
Pindar. Tlie tradition, which is of dubious authority, has it 
that Pindar’s house was the only one to be spared m the whole 
of the city. The Spartans, Thebans and Corinthians, after 
destro5nng the Athenian fleet, besieged Athens. The city was 
forced to surrender, and was spared only upon harsh conditions. 
Later a tradition grew up that the city was spared because the 
alhed captains heard one of the citizens recite some verses from 
Euripides’ Electra, and felt that they could not destroy a aty 
which had produced such great men as Eunpides. 

This sonnet is often printed with the heading ‘WTien the 
assault was intended to the city’, and referred to a particular 
event in the Civil War, when London was in danger of Ming 
before the Royalist forces. On one interpretation, Milton 
actually wrote the poem to pm on the door of his house in an 
attempt to placate any Roplist officer who might threaten it. 
Milton can hardly have been so naive. Another view is that 
while the city was in a hubbub of preparations for the assault, 
Milton serenely dissociated himself from the panic by situng 
down to wnte a sonnet. What we know of Milton makes it 
seem unlikely that he would ever have placed himself ‘above 
the conflict’ m that way. 

The sonnet is best seen, I think, as a rather smiling, good- 
humoured treatment of a serious theme, that of the digraty of 
hterature. Milton must have thought senously of the value of 
a poet’s vocation in times of conflict. As we know, he gave 
up writing poetty for many years m order to serve the Parlia- 
mentary cause. So, addressing a hypothetical officer, he writes 
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of the fame which the poet can give to acts of chivalry per- 
formed in times of war, and of famous occasions in the past 
when warlike men have respected the dignity of hterature. The 
movement of the sonnet, from ‘Captain or Colonel, or Knight 
in Arms’ to ‘sad Electras Poet’ and ‘th’ Atheman Walls’, takes 
us from the immediate contemporary situation to a sense of the 
permanence of hterature the sigmficance of those ^Athenian 
Walls’ would be lost to us today but for the power which 
hterature has to commemorate great events. There is a hint 
that m the end hterature accomphshes much, war very httle. 
What importance do the wars of ancient times retain, except 
as they are material for literature^ As Milton says in his sonnet 
to Fairfax; ‘For what can Warr, but endless warr still 
breed’.? 


‘Lady that in the prime of earliest youth’ 

This IS one of a number of sonnets addressed to Milton’s 
friends and acquaintances, in this case we do not know the 
identity of the person addressed. The occasion for the poem is 
revealed in the reference to ‘they that overween, / And at thy 
growmg vertues fret thar spleen’. Obviously the young lady 
was of a virtuous and religious disposmon, and had irritated 
her less devout friends, perhaps members of her femily. Such 
a situation must have been fairly common m that time of 
rehgious enthusiasm; it is possible indeed that the young lady 
espoused Puntan and Parliamentary ideals while bemg a 
member of an Anghcan and Royahst femily. 

It IS a poem of encouragement, Milton tactfully avoids giving 
advice !^ther he reinforces the lady’s rehgious determination 
by praismg the course she is following already. So, he does not 
advise her to be patient m the fece of opposition, but states that 
those who fret at her ‘No anger find m thee, but pity and ruth’, 
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and m the eleventh line he is not exhorting her to be sure^ but 
stamg that she may be sure. 

As befits the subject, the compliment is worked out m 
Biblical terms Mary (Luke x), Ruth (The Book of Ruth), and 
the Five Wise Virgins (Matthew xxv), are all examples of 
feminine devotion. The possibility that the lady to whom the 
poem is addressed might have incensed her own relatives 
seems reinforced when we recall the stories of Ruth and Mary. 
Ruth forsook her own country and tribe in order to accom- 
pany her mother-in-law Naomi to Palestine; Mary was 
resented by her sister Martha because she neglected the house- 
work to sit at the feet of Jesus. The story of the Five Wise 
Virgins would also be relevant to the situation of a devout girl 
m a less devout family: they trimmed the wicks of their lamps 
and saved their oil while their compamons wasted theirs. 

Each of these stones, then, imphes a high comphment; and 
each would also carry consolation and hope. Ruth found a 
second husband, Boaz, and thus became the ancestress of 
Joseph the earthly father of Jesus. Mary was commended by 
Christ for having chosen the one thing needful. In the parable 
of the virgins Christ exhorted his followers to be ready for the 
coming of His Kingdom. The wise virgins were prepared 
for the Kingdom. It is no earthly consolation that Milton 
offers then, but the assurance of a place m Chnst’s Eternal 
Kmgdom. 


‘Daughter to that good Earl, once President’ 

This is a very fine sonnet of comphment. Lady Margaret 
Ley was one of Milton’s firiends, and for a time she and Milton 
were close neighbours. Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew and 
biographer, wrote ‘This lady, bemg a woman of great wit and 
ingenuity, had a particidar honour for him, and took much 
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delight in his company’. It might be asked why, in a poem 
addressed to the lady, so much space should be given to her 
father. There are several reasons for this. First, one gathers 
from the sonnet that Margaret Ley loved and honoured her 
father very much* ‘So well your words his noble vermes praise’. 
The biographical evidence too suggests that there was a very 
close relation between father and daughter: she looked after 
him m his old age, and was speaally provided for in his will. 
Margaret Ley must have felt that no higher comphment could 
be paid to her than this, which both nobly praises the fether she 
loved and honoured, and imphes that her virmes can only 
adequately be suggested by comparing them to his. Of course 
Milton could have comphmented her in a more purely personal 
and ‘domestic’ way, but by referring to the pubhc virmes of 
her father he achieves a hx greater resonance of comphment. 

Also, by makmg his compliment in this way Milton solves a 
problem which required great tact. He is able indirectly to refer 
to a difficulty m Margaret Ley’s hfe which might have caused 
her pam and embarrassment if referred to more openly. Milton 
thus exerases, without presuming upon, the pnvilege of 
friendship. He does this by a submerged comparison of the 
events of the ‘good Earl’s’ time with those of his own day. The 
‘sad breakmg of that Parliament’ refers to the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1629, marking the beginning of eleven years of 
arbitrary rule leading up to the Civil War. Margaret Ley must 
have told Milton that this breach between Kmg and Parhament 
so distressed her father that it hastened his death, the imphca- 
tion being that the Earl disapproved of the King’s hostihty 
towards Parhament. The conflia imtiated by the dissolution of 
Parhament in 1629 had, at the time this sonnet was written, 
flared up mto Civil War. Margaret Ley’s family favoured the 
Royalist cause, while her husband enlisted for service with the 
Parhamentary party. The sonnet, and mdeed the arcumstances 
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of her friendship with Milton, implies that Margaret herself 
favoured the Parliamentary side, but she must have teen 
distressed through being at odds with her family. By praising 
the nobility of her father, by reminding her that he too had 
hved at a time of great difficulty, Milton offers tactful en- 
couragement to Margaret 

In the sonnet ‘Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in Arms’, 
Milton had set the troubles of his own nmes in the long 
perspective of history, and he does the same here. That is the 
pomt of the reference to ‘that dishonest victory / At Chceronia, 
fetal to liberty’, which ‘Kill’d with report that Old man 
eloquent’. This both dignifies the compliment to the Earl by a 
comparison with a famous episode of anaent history; and 
suggests to his daughter that as the troubles she has to endure 
represent another phase of the troubles of her fether’s time, so 
the struggles of her fether’s time represent an episode in a 
struggle which has been going on all through history, the 
struggle for political liberty. The struggle for liberty seems 
never to be won, but it can never be wholly lost so long as 
there are people with the courage to sacrifice personal happiness 
and even life in its service. 

Wlien he deaded to compliment Margaret Ley in this 
fchion, Milton set himself a difficult techmcal problem: how 
to compress into a poem of fourteen lines both an adequate 
suggestion of her fether’s virtues and a sufficiently distinguished 
compliment to her. The problem is solved by a masterly 
handlmg of syntax. The first phrase is vocative: it addresses 
the lady: ‘Daughter to that good Earl’. The rest of the octet 
consists of a complex pilmg-up of phrases and clauses modify- 
mg ‘that good Earl’, but all through the octet there is no main 
verb: whatever it was that Milton set out to say to the lady he 
has not said it yet. Now such a device, puttmg off the mam 
verb of a sentence for so long, has the effect of settmg up a 
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sense of antiapation m the reader’s mind. There is a certain 
strain m takmg in a stnng of subsidiary phrases and clauses; 
■we v/ant the main verb to come, so that our attention may be 
rewarded. This device of delaying the mam verb, therefore, 
usually has the effect of givmg it added force when it does 
come (look for example at the opening hnes of Paradise Lost). 
It IS not until the eleventh hne that Milton supphes the mam 
clause* ‘me thinks I see him hiong yet’. This statement has 
denved great force from bemg so long delayed, hke the sudden 
release of the latent energy m a taudy-stretched spnng; and it 
IS a tremendous statement m itself Not ‘you resemble your 
fether’, but ‘I see him hvmg yet’. Thus the full force of the 
compliment paid to the Earl m*the octet is transferred (by a 
great feat of compression, m a single hne) to his daughter. All 
the energy of the poem up to this pomt is compressed mto that 
eleventh hne: it is because of this that one is not driven to 
protest that the sonnet is really a comphment to the Earl rather 
than to his daughter. 


‘A Book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordor^ 

This sonnet is one of Milton’s few humorous pieces; and its 
ending is harsh rather than humorous. Tetrachordon was one 
of the tracts m which Mdton had urged hberty of divorce. He 
had taken for its title a musical term which signified a com- 
bmanon of four notes, to pomt to the fact that m it he had 
reconciled the four pnndpal Bibhcal texts on divorce. Naturally 
the title had bewildered many people. Milton humorously 
pomts out that the title sounded no stranger than many of the 
Scottish names to which people had become accustomed 
during the Cml War. These rugged Scottish names would 
have made Qumuhan stare and gasp, Milton suggests, referring 
to an anaent authonty on oratory who had laid it down that 
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proper names of foreign origin were objectionable because of 
their harshness of sound. 

There is some controversy over the meaning of the last three 
hnes. Some consider that they mean ‘Thy age did not, as ours 
does, hate learmng worse than toad or asp’. I incline to the 
view that the meaning is ‘Thy age, like ours, hated not learning 
worse than toad or asp (but just as much as they hated either)’. 
Sir John Cheke himself had complained that ‘The Greek 
language [is] hateful to many . . . The good men of the present 
age abhor the scholarly mind.’ 

The quesuon anses why, if Milton was not decrying his 
own contemporaries by refernng to a more scholarly age, he 
should have made this reference to Sir John Cheke at all. Part 
of the point may be that he was cheering himself up with the 
wry reflection that, as a scholar in an unscholarly age, at least 
he had distinguished predecessors (compare the way he em- 
ploys histoncal references in other sonnets, for example 
‘Daughter to that good Earl’). But the reference may have 
significance beyond the feet that Cheke represented classical 
scholarship. Mark Pattison, m his edition of the sonnets (1883), 
points out that Cheke had been a member of a Commission 
appointed by Parliament to codify ecclesiastical law. 

The draft of tbs code included a law of divorce, which enlarged 
the permission much beyond the hmits assigned by the canon law 
of the Catholic Church. Thus it was only by chance that a law of 
divorce such as Milton was advocating was not actually in force in 
England. An account of tbs commission is given by Milton at the 
end of . . . Tetrachordon. 

‘I did but prompt the age to quit their cloggs’ 

This sonnet is Milton’s reply, as he says, to ‘the detraction 
which followed upon my wntmg certain treatises’. The 
treatises were those on divorce. Milton thought that a meet and 
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happy conversation [i.e. all that is imphed m ‘living together’] is 
the chiefest and the noblest end of marriage, and that where 
this was impossible, divorce by mutual consent ought to be 
allowed. As he writes m the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
‘The law can to no rational purpose forbid divorce. It can only 
take care that the conditions of divorce be not injunous.’ 
Milton’s divorce pamphlets evoked more scumlous abuse than 
reasoned discussion. 

Milton’s reference to die ammal noises made by his de- 
tractors IS within a long tradition of employmg animals as 
representing human qualities. The Owl signified ignorance, the 
preference for darkness rather than hght, the Cuckoo ingrati- 
tude, from the way it ousts the offspnng of its foster-parents 
from the nest, and also vamty, because in its cry it keeps calling 
out Its own name; the Dog s5rmbolised quarrelsomeness and 
the desire to belitde the achievements of others, and so on. 

The reference to Latona and her offspnng bears the imphca- 
tion that Milton’s wnungs on divorce are a true interpretation 
of the Gospels. The story of Latona had been interpreted 
allegoncally by Christians. It occurs m Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Latona was fleeing with her new-born twms, Apollo and 
Diana, from the wrath of Juno. Being thirsty, she went to 
dnnk from a lake of clear water. A number of rough country- 
people (‘hmds’) prevented her from drmkmg, and threatened 
and insulted her. As a pumshment they were changed into 
frogs. 

In a Chnsuan interpretation of this story, Latona is said to 
represent ‘faith or the Scripture, which from the beginning 
were pregnant with Phoebus and Diana, that is with Christ and 
the Blessed Virgm’. Alexander Ross, a contemporary of 
Milton, published in 1653 a work called Mystogogus Poetrcus’, 
here it is asserted that ‘Our Saviour Christ is the true ApoUo’, 
and that ‘God’s Church is the true Diana’. 
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If we re-read the sonnet, beanng in mind this allegorical 
interpretation of the Latona story, we shall see more clearly 
what Milton is doing. He likens himself to Latona, his detrac- 
tors to the boorish countrymen who persecuted her, and his 
works to Apollo and Diana, that is, Chnst and the true Church. 
This interpretation is borne out by the line ‘But this is got by 
casting Pearl to Hoggs’, a reference to Matthew vii, 6 These 
pearls were conventionally interpreted as ‘the mystenes of the 
gospel’, and the swine as ‘profane men, who despise and care 
nothing about the gospel’. 

The last four lines mark Milton’s sense of disillusionment 
with many of his own side. The implication is that they cry for 
liberty, but are neither wise nor good enough to understand 
‘Chnstian liberty’, which is the basis of Milton’s argument in 
the divorce tracts. 

‘Harry whose tuneful and well measur’d Song’ 

Henry Lawes was a member of the King’s Music and a 
leadmg composer and singer of his age. Although Lawes was 
a devoted Royalist, Milton admired his musical fnend greatly. 
Lawes composed the music for Comns, and in the first per- 
formance at Ludlow Castle in 1634 he played the Attendant 
Spmt. In Comtis Milton paid several delicate comphments to 
Lawes, ‘Whose artful strains have oft delaid / The huddling 
brook to hear his madrigal, / And sweeten’d every muskrose 
of the dale’. He also speaks of ‘the soft pipe and smooth-dittied 
song’, and in this sotmet the tone is pleasant and temperate, in 
keepmg with Lawes’s music as Milton describes it. The phrases 
‘tuneful and well-measur’d’, ‘just note’, ‘worth and skill’, 
‘smooth aire’, ‘humor best our tongue’, ‘their happiest hues’, 
all convey harmony, lack of discord. In the octet Milton praises 
Lawes particularly for the way his music suits the words he set 
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‘■witl\just note and accent*. His good taste is contrasted with 
Midas, whose asses’ ears were a just punishment for comparing 
Pan’s music to that of Apollo. Lawes has clearly chosen Apollo; 
he is ‘the Priest of Phcehus Quire’. Lawes was noted for the 
abihty to set words to music without obscuring their sense, and 
wrote settings for many poets. One of them, Waller, praised 
him for the same quahues as did Milton: ‘The writer’s and the 
setter’s skill / At once the ravished ears do fill’. 

This sonnet has a definite pattern: m die octet the way in 
whidh Lawes honoured verse is recorded, and m the sestet 
verse honours him. Milton uses the parallel of another poet, 
Dante, honouring another enchanting musician, Casella. 
Lawes IS assured of feme m two way^: ‘To after-age thou shalt 
be writ the man’ etc; and, more emphatically, ‘Dante shall give 
Fame leave to set thee higher / Then his Caselld. 


“When Faith and Love which parted from thee never’ 

This sotmet is headed m the Cambridge manuscnpt ‘On the 
religous memory of Mrs Cathanne Thomason, my Chnstian 
fnend, deceased December 1646’. Mrs Thomason was the wife 
of George Thomason, the bookseller and collector of the 
femous Thomason tracts, a large collection of political 
pamphlets pubhshed between 1642 and 1661, now m the British 
Museum. Though Thomason himself was a Ro3rahst, these 
were collected quite impartially, and are an invaluable record 
of the controversies of the tune. The copy of Areopagtdca in 
die Thomason tracts bears the inscription Ex dono Authoris. 
Mrs Thomason was apparendy an educated woman, and 
Thomason m his will speaks of ‘my library called my late dear 
wife’s library’ when leaving vanous books to his children 
‘hoping they will make the better use of diem, for their preaous 
and dear mother’s sake’. 
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This sonnet is unified by the personification of Faith and 
Love As these personifications are established in the first hne 
they give weight to the rather fantastic and baroque imagery 
of the second part of the poem, which presents, in a very 
pictorial manner. Faith pomting upward ‘with her golden rod’, 
while Love leads on the hand-maidens of Mrs Thomason, her 
good works, which are dressed by Faith m ‘purple beams / And 
azure wings’. ‘Beams’ and ‘azure’ are words used of sunlight 
and sky, and enrich our visuahsation of the image, which is an 
elaboration of Acts x, 4. ‘Thy prayers and thy alms are come 
up for a memonal before God’ and Revelation aav, 13: ‘they 
may rest from their labours; and their works do follow them’. 
Despite the artifice of this image and the paradox of hnes three 
and four, the sonnet gives a prevaihng impression of sobnety. 
Its diction IS simple and mamly biblical, and the sentence 
structure straightforward. It is the piety of the concluding Imes, 
with their reference to the waters of life, which rema i ns with us, 
as IS proper m a sonnet to the ‘rehgious memory’ of a ‘Chnstian 
fnend’. 


'Fairfax^ whose name in armes through Europe rings’ 

This beautifully made sonnet begins with a conventional 
and splendid eulogy of Fairfec, the commander-m-chief of the 
army and a man of great energy and courage. It exalts him up 
to and beyond the level of the ‘jealous monarchs’ and ‘remotest 
kings’ of Europe. Milton then turns to the actual occasion of the 
sonnet. In 1648, after almost two years of peace, Royahst 
uprisings had broken out in Kent and South Wales. Fairfex 
had driven the rdaels out of Kent, but they crossed the Thames, 
joined the Royalists of Essex and took and held Colchester 
through a long siege. Thus the commonplace allusion to the 
Hydra is very apt, and the imphcation is that Fairftx is a 
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Herculean figure, (The killing of the Hydra was one of the 
twelve labours of Hercules, every time one of its heads was 
crushed another two grew m its place) Scotland, the ‘fals 
North’, had broken its Solemn League and Covenant with 
Parhament by invading England, thus encouraging the rebels, 
imping their wings, that is strengthening them by grafted 
feathers. (Milton follows Eunpides in seeing the Hydra as a 
wmged beast.) 

This idea of dissension growing meradicably (‘For what can 
Warr, but endless warr still breed’) continues into the sestet, 
which IS otherwise unusually distinct from the octave and a 
development from praise to what is really exhortation. The 
country wiU not be truly at peace until public morahty is 
unquestionable. The enforced assessment and sales of Royahst 
properties led to bribery and extortionj Milton’s hatred of this 
shameful state of afeirs is frequently expressed in his prose 
writings. The strength of his condemnation and the undoubted 
sincenty of his admiration for Fairfax combine in the fina] 
sentence: ‘In vain doth Valour bleed / While Avance, and 
Rapme share the land.’ 


* Cromwell^ our cheif of men, who through a cloud’ 

This sonnet obviously follows the pattern of the sonnet to 
Fairfex, of congratulation on the achievements of war, followed 
by exhortation to the victories of peace; yet the effect is 
different, more violent. Whereas in the Fairfex sonnet the 
exhortatory sestet balances the octave which expresses the 
actual occasion of the poem, givmg it poise and gravity, here 
the exhortation is definitely the purpose of the poem. The 
climax is m the vehemence of the final couplet; the Tnam verb 
does not appear until the thirteenth line. 

In 1652, fifteen ministers had put before the new Committee 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel ‘humble proposals’, which if 
accepted would have led to the foundation of a new state 
church, with wide powers of censorship. Milton deplored the 
union of the spintual and the secular, and the payment of 
ministers, and feared for freedom of conscience should these 
proposals be accepted. Cromwell was known to support 
religious toleration among Protestants and was certainly ‘our 
cheif of men’ in the year before he became Protector. Thus 
Milton appeals to him as a man of ‘faith and matchless Fortitude’ 
who has with great effort made his way to ‘peace and truth’. 
These words are carefully chosen: they are the final words of 
the Solemn League and Covenant with Scotland and are also 
depicted on the corns issued in honour of the victones of 
Worcester, Preston and Dunbar against the Scots, who were 
noted for religious intolerance. 

However, it is as a conqueror that Milton next appeals to 
Cromwell, and he does not hide the bloodshed behind his 
conquests. There is an allusion to the execution of the King in 
‘on the neck of crowned Fortune proud / Hast reard Gods 
Trophies’, as well as the biblical remimscence (‘Come near, 
put your feet upon the necks of these Kings’, Joshua x, 24). 
There is also a reference to Cromwell’s victory at Preston 
(^Darwen stream with blood of Scotts imbru’d’). Milton 
obviously feels that it is a man of Cromwell’s force and power 
who IS needed to ‘save free Conscience’. The use of the final 
couplet is umque among Milton’s sonnets; the obviousness of 
the rhyme underlines the contempt he feels for the ‘hirelmg 
Wolves’; and so does the crudity of the monosyllabic rhyme- 
words (compare ‘doggs’, ‘doggs’, ‘firoggs’, ‘hoggs’ m the 
second Tetrachordm sonnet). The biblical coimecuon between 
hirelmg priests and wolves is one Milton uses several times. 
In PL XH, 508-11, he was to write ‘Wolves shall succeed for 
teachers, grievous Wolves / Who all the sacred mysteries of 
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HeaVn / To their own vile advantages shall tume / Of lucre 
and ambition’; and see also pl iv, 192-3, and ‘Lycidas’ 1 18-31. 
Again, ‘maw’ — usually an animal’s stomach — is a word he 
uses with distaste and loathing: ‘So Death / Shall be deceav’d 
his ^ut, and with us two / Be forc’t to satisfie his Rav’nous 
Maw’ (PL X, 989-91). 


‘Vane, young in yeares, but m sage counsell old’ 

In this sonnet it seems that Milton is pointing out with pnde 
a parallel between the Repuhhc of England and the Roman 
Repubhc. Vane is ‘in sage counsell old’, surely a Roman virtue; 
and he is as wise as those statesmen who conquered Pyrrhus, 
Kmg of Epirus, and Hannibal, ‘the African bold’, by wisdom 
rather than by force: cedant arma togae (Cicero, De Offictis, i, 
xxiijyd). 

Sir Henry Vane, a foremost member of the Coimcil of State, 
was prunanly concerned with foreign afiairs and naval ad- 
mmistrauon (which perhaps is why Milton wntes of the ‘helme 
of Rome', though it is a common enough metaphor). The 
sonnet was sent to Vane three days after the Dutch ambassadors 
m England had been finally dismissed over a shipping dispute 
which had been simmenng for several months. There were 
suspiaons that the ambassadors had drawn out the negotiations 
so that they could gather information about the strength and 
stabihty of die Enghsh government. Thus their negotiations 
are ‘hard to be spelld’. The imprecision of expression m this 
line, ‘drift’ . . . ‘hollow’ . . . ‘hard to be spelld’, parallels the 
obscunty of the ambassadors’ intentions. There is surely a pun 
of sorts in ‘hollow states’: Holland is hollow in the sense of 
being empty and insincere. The octet, that part of the sonnet 
concerned with Vane’s foreign concerns, seems held fest 
together by the two rhymes, which are themselves half-rhymes. 
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The last lines deal with a nearer matter, religious toleration. 
Vane had declared his wholehearted support for freedom of 
consaence at the Westminster Assembly of Divines; he had 
experienced the diiEculties of uniting the secular and spiritual 
authondes when he was Governor of Massachusetts in 1636, 
and he beheved that these should be separate. Milton uses the 
word ‘severs’ to express the complete separation he feels should 
exist between the two. ‘The bounds of either sword’, the hmits 
of each authonty, should be clearly defined and recognised. 

The sonnet ends on what may be again a Roman note, with 
an image of rehgion, a noble mother, supported by her noble 
eldest son. 


‘Avenge O Lord thy slaughter’d Saints, whose bones’ 

At the time of the massacre of the Vaudois in Piedmont, 
Milton was Secretary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. 
The massacre caused great pubhc concern in England, and was 
talked and written about for a long time. It seems that Milton, 
as Secretary to the Committee, wrote to the heads of a number 
of Protestant states, askmg them to join with the English 
Commonwealth in making representations on behalf of the 
persecuted sect. 

The Vaudois were considered by other Protestants to be the 
earhest Protestant Church, and were therefore held in great 
esteem. So Milton refers to ‘them who kept thy truth so pure of 
old / When all our Fathers worship’t Stocks and Stones’ — the 
‘Stocks and Stones’ bemg of course the images and statues of 
Roman Catholidsm, which Milton thought idolatrous. 
Apparently they began as a movement for reform withm the 
Church, but were excommumcated in 1215. Nevertheless they 
gained many adherents in Provence and Dauphin^ and also in 
Lombardy, Germany and Bohemia. 
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Later, they declined in numbers, and were chiefly to be 
found among the peasantry in the valleys of the Alps. After the 
Reformation, they entered into relation with the Swiss 
Protestants, and eventually became an orgamsed Protestant 
Church. 

The Dukes of Savoy attempted to repress the Vaudois, who 
became a warhke people under the impact of persecution. In 
1561, the then Duke granted toleration to those Vaudois who 
hved withm certain terntorial hmits. However, nearly a 
century afterwards, there were still Vaudois living outside the 
hmits. In 1655, these were commanded, upon pain of death, to 
withdraw within the limits before three days had elapsed. Some 
refused, or were unable to leave their homes quickly enough. 
Most of these fled, however, at the approach of the hostile 
army. 

The treaty of 1561 had been enforced, and if the matter had 
rested there, the outside world would have heard little of the 
afeir. But a deasion was taken that the Vaudois should be 
eradicated from the territory of Savoy, and so occurred the 
terrible massacre of which Milton writes m this, one of his most 
femous sonnets. 

Some of the Vaudois reached France, where thiey were safe, 
for the Edict of Nantes, which guaranteed tolerance to Pro- 
testants, had not yet been revoked. Their leaders went to Pans, 
made known what their people had suffered, and requested the 
protection of the Protestant states. 

In the subsequent war, the Vaudois resisted the Piedmontese 
so successfully that their nght to live peacefully inside their 
limited territory was restored to them. The mihtary efforts of 
the Vaudois were supported by diplomatic pressures from other 
Protestant states, includmg England. 

The syntactical structure of this sonnet is firm and clear in 
outlme. There is no reason for tentauveness, ambiguity. 
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Milton IS not considenng an unresolved personal problem, but 
speaking out loudly on an issue, not personal to him, about 
which the morahty is in no doubt. So it begins firmly, with an 
imperative verb (‘Avenge’) and is structured around three 
requests: ‘Avenge’, ‘Forget not’, ‘sow’. The firmness with 
which the poem is built around these imperatives is mirrored 
by the ‘time-scheme’: the first half of the octave recalls the 
history of the Vaudois, the second half concerns the present, 
or rafher the immediate past, while the sestet looks to the 
future, as Milton sees a hundred converted to Protestantism to 
take the place of each martyr. 

The succession of personal pronouns, ‘thy . . . Saints’, 
‘them’, ‘thy truth’, ‘thy book’, ‘their groanes’, ‘thy Sheep’, 
‘then . , . Fold’, serves to suggest the bond between God and 
the Vaudois. The impersonality of ‘the’ in ‘the bloody 
Pumontesi cuts sharply across this scheme, and suggests that 
the Piemontese are ‘outsiders’, shut off from the bond of com- 
munion. 

The rhyming of the sonnet, with its emphasis on ‘o’ sounds, 
contributes powerfully to create an effect of restrained lamenta- 
tion: It is like the tollmg of a passing-bell. 


‘When I consider how my light is spent’ 

This sonnet may be compared with the earher ‘How soon 
hath time’. Both are personal meditations. Li both Milton is 
concerned with his use of the special talents God had given 
him. This one is more eicphcidy biblical m language. For this 
reason it recalls the letter which had accompanied the earlier 
sonnet rather than the earher sonnet itself. In that letter Milton 
explamed his apparent feilure, up to that time, to realise his 
talents. He said that he was steadily preparing himself for his 
life’s work. The argument of the letter is based on three 
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biblical passages, John ix, Matthew xx and xxv. The first 
of these concerns the man who was bom blind and 
restored to sight by Christ; the second is the parable of 
the labourers m the vineyard, the third the parable of the 
talents. 

References to these three passages are woven into the octet 
of this sonnet. The quesuon in John ix, of whether the blind 
man had smned, and Jesus’s reply, recalls that Milton’s blind- 
ness was to be held by his political opponents to be a sign of 
God’s disfavour. Jesus rephed, ‘Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents: but that the works of God should be 
made manifest m him. I must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day: the 'night cometh, when no man 
can work. As long as I am in the world, I am the hght of the 
world.’ 

The relevance of this quotation, in which work and b^ht are 
connected, is obvious. In the letter accompanying the earlier 
sonnet Milton had greeted his fnend as ‘a good watch man to 
admonish that the howres of the night pass on (for so I call my 
life as yet obscure, and unserviceable to mankind) and that the 
day with me is at hand wherein Christ commands all to labour 
while there is light’. 

The sinulanty of imagery between this poem and the letter 
written so long before suggests that as his sight began to fell 
him, Milton poignantly recalled the .confidence of the earlier 
sormet. It is usually assumed that the sonnet was wntten when 
Milton became completely blind. But that was m 1652, when 
he was 44 The reference to ‘ere half my days’ (suggesting the 
bibhcal notion of ‘three score years and ten’) imfees it possible 
that the sormet was wntten long before Milton’s blindness was 
total. At the time of the earher sormet he had been on the 
borderlme between preparation and achievement; but what 
achievement could he hope for now? This sormet, rh«»n, 
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represents the contemplation, and resolution, of the problem of 
Milton’s personal destmy as a Christian. He feces, and accepts, 
the facts at their worst, and finds that for the Chnstian hope 
nevertheless remains. The last three lines are best glossed by a 
passage from pl hi, 649, where the angels, God’s messengers, 
are described. They ‘Stand ready at command, and are his 
Eyes / That run through all the Heav’ns, or down to th’Earth / 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, / Ore Sea and Land’. 
The comparison implicit m the last line of the sonnet is, as 
Smart explains, between ‘angels who serve God in heaven, and 
bear his errands throughout the world, and devout men upon 
earth who approve themselves m the sight of God only by 
the humble and submissive acceptance of his decrees, and 
by waiting with quiet endurance for the fulfilment of his 
purposes’. 

This sonnet has a basically simple ‘skeleton’. ‘When I 
consider ... I askj patience rephes.’ It may be thought of, 
then, as representing a dialogue between two protagomsts, 
both of them aspects of Milton himself The turbulence of 
emotion underlying the complaint is expressed through the 
tangled syntax and metncal irregularities of the octet, whereas 
the final line, ‘They also serve who only stand and waite’, is 
metncally simple and bnngs us beautifully to a point of 
rest. 

Considering the poem as a ‘dialogue’, one notices that 
‘patience’ has given an adequate answer by hne eleven- ‘they 
serve him best’. To discern what is superadded is to under- 
stand why the endmg of the sonnet is triumphant rather than 
resigned. When one comes to the words ‘his State / Is Kingly’, 
the pulse quickens with exatement: it is like that moment in 
an anthem when the trumpets nng out. It is as if Milton (and 
the reader) is idenufying with the kmghness of God, enjoying, 
and sharing, His splendour. 
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"Lawrence of vertuous Father vertuous Son’ 

This sonnet is addressed to one of the sons of Henry 
Lawrence, who was Lord President of the Council at the time 
of the Commonwealth. John Smart argues that Milton is more 
likely to have addressed Edward, the elder brother, who died 
at the age of 24 soon after the sonnet was wntten, rather than 
Henry, but the evidence is inconclusive, and in any case it is 
not vital to our understanding of the poem. This sonnet shows 
Milton enjoymg the ordinary pleasures of life, the fireside on a 
grey day, a ‘neat repast’, and music. He wntes of the discom- 
forts of winter in smtably bleak words, ‘dank’, ‘mire’, and 
‘sullen’, spnng is honoured with a greater elegance and less 
reahsm ‘till Favomus re-inspire / The frozen earth; and cloath 
in fresh attire / The Lillie and Rose’. 

The last two lines of this poem have caused disagreement 
among critics Many editors and commentators have taken the 
words ‘spare / To interpose them oft’ to mean ‘refrain from 
interposing them oft’. This mterpretation was supported by a 
widely held view of Milton’s character, namely that he was a 
ngid, unsociable ‘puntan’, who coidd only have meant to 
recommend moderation m festive mdulgence, rather than the 
seekmg of opportunities for it. The ‘philological’ argument is 
that the Latin parcere followed by an infimtive verb is an idiom 
meaning ‘refrain from’, and that ‘spare’ was used m a similar 
way m the seventeenth century. However, the word ‘spare’ 
could also mean ‘afford’, ‘spare time for’; if Milton was using it 
in this sense, then he was saying that a wise man would 
frequently mdulge m the kmd of entertainment indicated in his 
poem. 

John Smart comments, ‘This passage has sometimes been 
taken as equivalent to ‘spare time to interpose them oft’, that is 
mdulge m them freely; but this is a forced construction, and 
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contradicts the Horation sentiment of moderation which we 
should look for in so Horatian a poem ’ 

I disagree with Smart here. Surely, )ust because the meal 
contemplated is ‘neat’, ‘light and choice’, ‘of Atock tast’ (that 
is, frugal and simple), it would hardly be excessive to indulge 
in such a meal frequently. Smart, who follows Masson and 
many others, is making Milton say. ‘Let us have a frugal meal, 
but not too often’. This would be an odd way to frame an 
invitation, and such a view can only rest on the assumption 
that Milton was an unsociable man. The early biographers 
(that IS, those before Dr Johnson) make it clear that he was 
not If, as I think we should, we interpret these Imes m a sense 
opposite to that favoured by Smart, they make very good 
sense, consonant with the rest of the sonnet, with what we 
know of Milton’s habits, and widi the other ‘invitation’ poem, 
‘Cyriack, whose Grandsire on the Royal Bench’, where Milton 
wntes that ‘mild Heav’n . . . disapproves that care, though 
wise in show, / That with superfluous burden loads the day, / 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.’ 

There are other considerations 

(1) Milton wntes ‘He who of those delights can judge, and 
spare’. As Elizabeth Jackson pointed out (Pulns. of the Mod. 
Language Assoc., vol. 65 (1950)5 328-9): ‘The conjunction 
and indicates continuance of thought in the same direction. It 
would normally bnk “appreciate” and “find time to enjoy”. If 
the second idea is contrasted — “refrain from enjoying” — 
the logical connective would have been hut ox yet! 

(2) Milton uses the litotes ‘not unwise’ rather than a straight- 
forward declaration Litotes is frequently used to make a 
stronger impression than a direct statement, while disarming 
cnticism. ‘Some may think differently, but I venture to aver’. 
The words ‘though wise in show’ in the first Cyriack sonnet 
are su^estive m this connection. 
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(3) The odes of Horace which are echoed tn the poem recom- 
men*d the enjoyment of social pleasures Milton is hardly likely 
to have tacked on to his ‘imitation’ of Horace a grimly Puritan 
‘caveat’. 


‘Cyriack, whose Grandsire on the Royal Bench’ 

Cyriack Skinner was the grandson of Sir Edward Coke, 
who had been the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in his day 
and was the author of various legal treauses. Cyriack himself 
had been a pupil of Milton’s and was to be one of those who 
helped the poet at the time of tiie Restoration A lawyer him- 
self, he took a deep interest in political affairs, and was a 
prominent member of The Rota, a republican debating club. 
The other sonnet which Milton addressed to Cyriack Skinner, 
on his bhndness, is evidence that he was both personally and 
politically in sympathy with Milton. In these hnes however 
Milton IS writing as a former teacher as well as a friend. The 
imperatives winch knit the sonnet, ‘resolve with me’, ‘Let 
Euclid rest’, ‘learn thou betimes’, ‘know’, emphasise this 
tutelary vein as does the mild rebuke implied in the last three 
lines 

Milton’s habit was to have an evening of pleasure and 
recreation once a month, ‘a gaudy day’. Both this sonnet and 
that addressed to Lawrence are invitations to share with him 
this time of relaxation. However, the tone here is graver than 
in the Lawrence sonnet, possibly because Cynack was a more 
sober man: the digraty of his grandfather is rehearsed at some 
length, and the weight of Cynack’s interests are shown, 
Euchd, Archimedes, and ‘what the Swede intends, and wliat the 
French*. The refreshing pleasures are spoken of in the chastest 
terms: ‘deep thoughts’ are to be drenched, not in drink, but in 
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mirth that brings ‘no repenting’ in its train; ‘mild Heav’n’ has 
ordained a time for ease; ‘a cheerful hour’ is God-sent. 


^Cyriack, this three years day these eys, though clear’ 

The tone of this sonnet is decorous; the emotional pressure 
of ‘When I consider how my light is spent’ would have been 
inappropriate to a familiar letter, which is what the sonnet is. 
Nevertheless there is a certain gravity of tone, which saves the 
poem from seeming egotistic or boastful. 

The sonnet was probably written in 1655, since Milton had 
lost his eyesight three years eariier. ‘This three years day’ is an 
idiomatic expression meaning ‘for three years’, and there is no 
reason to believe that the sonnet was wntten exactly on the 
third anmversary of Milton’s loss of eyesight 

Milton went blind gradually. His left eye was blind by the 
beginnmg of 1650, when he was asked to write a defence of the 
English republicans against the attack of Salmasius, who had 
been commissioned by the Royahsts. Milton’s reply, the De~ 
fensio pro Popido Anglicano, cost him the complete loss of his 
eyesight. He was warned that if he persisted m the wntmg of 
tlus work, he might become totally blmd; and he deaded that 
he must do his duty at whatever cost. He fimshed the Defensio, 
and by 1652 was totally blmd. 

The Defensto is one of the most carefully reasoned and ob- 
jective of all Milton’s pohtical writings, and Milton is nght in 
saying that it was widely talked of m Europe. However, it is a 
mistake to assume that Milton had a general fame as an apologist 
for the Republicans. We read his prose works nowadays 
because of his great feme as a poet, and because they often nse 
above immediate pohtical aims to the expression of a great 
ideal vision; but for his own age he was merely one among 
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scores of participants in the ideological warfare between the 
Royahsts and the Republicans. 


‘Methought I saw my late espoused Saint’ 

This, one of Milton’s most fonous sonnets, was for a long 
time accepted without question as being about his second wife, 
Kathanne Woodcock. In 1945 W, R Parker, in The Review of 
English Studies, published an interesting argument for the view 
that It might have referred to Milton’s first wife, Mary Powell, 
and there has been much discussion on this subject since. A good 
deal of the argument turns upon the lines ‘Mine as whom 
washt from spot of child-bed "^tamt, / Punfication in the old 
Law did save’. The reference is to Leviticus xii, 2-5, which 
lays down laws concerning women after childbirth. Parker’s 
argument rests partly on the feet that the lines seem to refer to a 
woman who died in childbirth, and that this could only apply 
to Mary Powell and not to Kathanne Woodcock, who died 
more than three months after she had given birth. Fitzroy Pyle, 
who defended the traditional assumption, retorted that in fact 
the Imes seem to prove conclusively the case for Katharine 
Woodcock, who died on 3 February, the day after the Feast of 
the Punfication, which celebrates the ritual punfication of 
Mary after she had given birth to Jesus. The suggestion is that 
in the fifth and sixth lines of the poem Milton is (in the dream, 
and as it were by wish-fulfilment), companng his dead wife 
with Mary. For Mary recovered from the dangers of childbirth; 
Kathanne lived long enough for the eighty days of ‘purification 
m the old Law’ to have been accomplished, but did not recover. 
Though she survived quite a long time, she died of the effects 
of childbirth. 

However, Leo Spitzer suggests that die sonnet ought not to 
be treated biograpkcally. In his view Milton was not wnting 
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about any particular real -woman at all, but about a donna 
angehcata of his imagination (see Essays on English and Ameri- 
can Literature^ Pnnceton 1962). I sympathise with the feeling 
that ‘biography’ should not be our controlling interest when 
we read the poem, but it seems to me probable that this, hke 
most of Milton’s other sonnets, has a close relation to a parti- 
cular fectual occasion. To conclude that Milton -was not writing 
about a real woman at all does not help us, for example, to 
decide how to read the words ‘my late espoused Saint’. Do 
they mean ‘the saint (that is, the saintly person), to whom I 
■vras recently married’ ^ Or ‘my former -wtife, who is now a saint 
in heaven’^ 

The emotional movement of this sonnet is, as it were, the 
reverse of that in ‘When I consider how my hght is spent’. In 
that poem Milton moves from a troubled to a deeply serene 
state, here the movement is from restrained emotion to the deep 
pathos of Milton’s waking from his dream: ‘I -wak’d, she fled, 
and day brought back my night.’ 

The C(?«fro/ which we sense through most of the poem is the 
result partly of the strong pauses on most of the line-endings; 
metrically we do not have a sense of turbulence -within the 
lines, as we do elsewhere in Milton. The emotion which is just 
below the surface is expressed by the ‘disturbed’ syntax of the 
second quatrain. The repetition — ‘Mine as whom’, ‘Such, as 
yet’ — suggests a troubled imnd. We are not sure of the 
syntactical structure of the sentence which begins at line five 
until we reach hne nine, when we are given the verb — ‘Came 
vested all in white, pure as her mind’. The reader’s ‘-vagueness’, 
caused by the syntax (the delayed verb) and by the -vagueness 
of reference m ‘Mme’ and ‘such’, suggests the state of a man 
awoken from sleep who struggles to recapture the clarity of a 
dream, a clarity which is powerfully conveyed in the hne ‘Came 
vested all in wlute, pure as her mind’. 



2 o 8 Comus and Shorter Poems 

In the latter part of the poem, there is an emphasis on light, 
on seeing, which prepares for the powerful pathos of the con- 
clusion: ‘sight’, ‘white’, ‘sight’, make a pattern which is, so to 
speak, brutally demolished in the final line. For the poet is 
blind; his wife is dead and can only visit him in bs dream: 
daylight is bs darkest time. 


‘Because you have thrown of your Prelate Lord’ 

This IS a caxidate sonnet, from the Italian sonetto caudato, 
meaning a sonnet with a coda, or tail. The tail is composed of a 
half-hne and a couplet, and any number of tails may be added. 
The form is reserved, as here, for humorous and satirical pieces. 

In this poem Milton attacks the Presb3rtenan clerg3rmen who 
attended the Westminster Assembly. In 1643 ^^he Long Parha- 
ment abolished church government by bishops and arch- 
bishops, and decided to substitute a form of government like 
that of the Church of Scotland. Tbs is the ‘classic Hierarchy’ 
of the poem, the Presbytery of the Scottish church being some- 
times known as a classts. Parliament set up an Assembly of 
Divines to prepare a new constitution; the Rutherford of the 
sonnet was one of four Scots in the Assembly. 

The majonty opinion was in favour of a Presbytenan 
settlement; but tbs was opposed by a number of Independents, 
the forerunners of our modem Congregationalists. These 
desired autonomy for particular congregations: as Milton says, 
m the Preface to Defensio Popidt, ‘They that we call Indepen- 
dents . . . hold, that no classes or synods have a superiority 
over any particular church’. When be Independents saw that 
their system of local autonomy would not be adopted as the 
state system, they pressed for their right to set up congrega- 
tions freely outside the state system. The Presbyterians how- 
ever refused to grant them tbs liberty, thinki ng it better that 
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everyone should conform to the state system. Hence the bitter- 
ness of Milton in this sonnet He felt that one tyranmcal system 
had merely been replaced by another 

Discussion between the Presbytenans and the Independents 
was not confined to the Assembly, the years 1644-6 saw a 
great many pamphlets on the question. The end of the sonnet 
makes it clear that Milton hoped that Parliament would favour 
toleration for Independency. 

The pun in the final line neatly enforces Milton’s point that 
the Presbyterians were no better than the church leaders who 
had been ousted presbyter and priest have a common Greek 
ancestor, priest merely being a contracted form through the 
French. Presumably there is also a pun in the first hne, with 
‘your Prelate Lord’. Archbishop Laud was executed by the 
Parliamentarians m 164 j. 

This sonnet is, deliberately I am sure, cruder in tone than 
any others excepting perhaps the two sonnets on the reception 
of Milton’s divorce tracts Judged as pohtical comment, it is an 
effecuve piece, and it is inappropnate to invoke any higher 
standard. Those who have looked into some of the contro- 
versial pamphlets of the Civil War and Commonwealth penod 
will agree that Milton adopts their tone very well Its vehement, 
hard-hitting, witty and pungent style is very suitable to its 
occasion. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. Wnte an appreaaoon of the ‘Nativity Ode’, showing how 
Milton weaves the vanous ‘ideas’ upon which he draws 
into a unity. 

2. ‘All that short compositions can usually attain is neatness 
and elegance’ (Johnson). Do you find the ‘Nativity Ode’ 
a more significant poem than this judgement would 
imply-* 

3. With special reference to the ‘Nativity Ode’, discuss 
Milton’s treatment of matenal from the Bible. 

4. ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’ have been thought to 
represent meditations by the young Milton about the kind 
of life he ought to lead Do you regard them as having 
this particular kind of senousness? 

5. Wnte on the vanety in Milton’s handling of the octo- 
syllabic line in ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’. 

6. Compare ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’ with any other 
poems you know on the subject of ‘the happy life’. 

7. It IS sometimes said that Milton handles language in a more 
Shakespearean way m Comics than anywhere else in his 
work Do you find the verse in Comics at all like that of 
Shakespeare, and if so, how ^ 

8 In what ways do you find that Comics may usefully be 
compared with Milton’s major poems, Paracbse Lost, 
Paradise Regamed and Samson Agomstesi 

9 Wnte on the vanous ways in which Milton contnved to 
make Comics pleasing to the Earl of Bndgewater and his 
femily. 

to. Write an essay on the water and resurrecnon images of 
‘Lyadas’. 



Ill 


Questions for Discussion 

11. Some commentators believe that it is Lyddas rather Aan 
St Michael who is asked to ‘Look homeward’ in line 163 
of ‘Lyadas’. What do you think are the relevant arguments 
on either side of the question? 

12. Attempt a detailed companson of ‘Lyadas’ with any other 
pastoral elegy that you have read. 

13. Wnte on Milton’s handling of the sonnet form, comparing 
his work with that of any earher sonnet writer that you 
know. 

14. ‘They are simple but majestic records of the feelmgs of the 
poet; as htde tricked out for the pubhc eye as his diary 
would have been’ (Macaulay). Do you agree with this 
judgement about the sonnets? 

15. Take any one of Milton’s sonnets which you think success- 
ful, and analyse it in order to show how syntax, structure, 
rhjone and so on are appropriate to its particular theme. 
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